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FOREWORD fh 
| 

The vital role that general education can play, in our Universities 
is now being gradually recognised in academic circles. The * 
Radhakrishnan Commission Report published ity 1950, first. em-_/ 
phasized the need for general education and made certain recon- 
mendations for its provision. The Ministry of Education organized 
Conferences and Seminars and drew the attention of Universities 
towards its significance. A number of teachers and scholars drawn 
trom various Universities visited the United States and the United 
Kingdom to study the working of general education at various 
centres and to get first hand knowledge about the progress of 
various programmes of study. The University Grants Commission 
has now engaged the services of an expert to advise Indian Uni- 
versities on the implementation of general education programmes 
and fifteen Universities have already made these programmes a 
part and parcel of their regular course of studies. 

Aligarh Muslim University was among the first to adopt a full 
and integrated programme of general education courses. Experi- 
ence showed clearly the need for reading material to be espe- 
cially prepared for the purpose of this new type of teaching which 
differs from the traditional one in method as well as in content. 
When approached, the University Grants Commission entrusted 
Aligarh University with the task of preparing reading material 
suitable for general education courses at Indian universities. 

The series here presented, like general education itself, may not 
find agreement among all concerned. It is not meant to serve as a 
text which would be completely digested, let alone memorized or 
crammed. On the contrary it is intended to arouse curiosity, stimu- 
late thinking and broaden the out-look of our students. The selec- 
tions and samples are expected to enable students to use their 
intelligence and widen their understanding and appreciation. They 
miay lead to a sense of values urgently needed today. 

Another important and accepted aspect of general education is 
its complementary character. In our country, there is a great and 
urgent need for more people who are properly trained and edu- 
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cated to earn a living through performing competently the many 
functions on which our society depends. It is equally important, 
however, that colleges and universities also impart an education 
which enables students to live a fuller and more rewarding life. 
To quote the Report of the University Education Commission 
(pages 118-119): “The interests and Opportunities and demands 
of life are not limited to any fewer subjects one may elect to 
study. They cover the entire tange of nature and of society. That 
is the liberal education which best enables one to live a full life, 
usually including an experience of mastery in some specialized 
field... .” To a student, “a general education course should open 
windows in many directions, so that most of the varied experiences 
of his life and most elements of his environment, shall have mean- 
ing and interest to him.” 

The task, then, in preparing reading material for general edu- 
cation purposes was clear as well as complex. On the one hand, 
the mounting walls between the ever-increasing number of com- 
partments of specialized knowledge had to be disregarded, so that 
fragments could be re-assembled into that unity of knowledge 
which exists in human experience. On the other hand, it was 
necessary to present only so much of content as students in all 
traditional branches of knowledge could be expected to manage 
and to understand as an integrated whole. For, as Whitehead 
tightly remarked, “a student should not be taught more than he 
can think about.” 

Furthermore there is agreement that integration cannot be 
achieved by providing students with readymade opinions concern- 
ing questions that arise in the course of general education. On the 
contrary, if they are to be encouraged to think for themselves and 
to seek their own answers, they have to be confronted with errors 
of the past or doubts of the present, with divergent judgments 
or open alternatives, as well as with the beauty of scientific proof 
or the force of moral conviction. 

The complete scheme of this series will be found on page ii 
where a systematic list of the publications is shown. While it 
adheres to the traditional division into Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences and Humanities, many of the expository volumes straddle 
more than one field, and most of the source Material touches upon 
problems not easily assigned to any one area only. 
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No student is likely to read and absorb all volumes; but every 
student will find instruction and inspiration in several of the 
volumes if he uses them properly under the guidance of his 
teachers. Large though the collection is, it cannot possibly aspire 
at complete comprehensiveness. Since “selection is the essence 
of teaching” (Whitehead) it had equally to be the principle of 
planning of this series. And since choice implies omission, many 
important disciplines had to be somewhat neglected, and others 
to be left out entirely. Unavoidably, what is here regarded as the 
result of careful consideration, may elsewhere appear as arbitrary. 

The readers of these volumes, teachers and students alike, are 
the ones whom this publication wants to serve. From them, too, 
the authors, compilers, editors and advisers of this project hope 
to hear. It represents a co-operative effort in preparation and 
publication. Its success depends on further co-operation between 
“producers and consumers”. Comments and criticisms are invited, 
to be addressed to: The Director, General Education Reading 
Material Project, Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University, Ali- 
garh. Since it is planned to translate the series into Hindi and 
Urdu, changes which may seem desirable, can easily be introduced 
when this is done. i 

In the end, the University acknowledges with gratitude the 
services rendered by the various contributors, reviewers, and the 
members of the Advisory Committee and all those due to whose 
keen interest and ready co-operation, the Directorate has been 
able to complete the Project. We are particularly grateful to the 
U.G.C. who entrusted us with the task and assisted us liberally 


in this venture. 
B. H. ZADI 


VICE-CHANCELLOR 
Aligarh Muslim University 
1962 
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INTRODUCTION 


Democracy, which literally means rule of the people, is an ideal 
which has been understood in different ways in different periods 
of history. In this selection an attempt has been made to show 
how the meaning of this term has kept changing. 

The first selection is from the Politics of Aristotle, the famous 
Greek thinker. Aristotle classifies governments, refers to the 
characteristic of each, and gives his preference to polity or mode- 
rate democracy in which the middle class exercises the greatest 
influence. In his view, kings and nobles, if they are perfect, would 
be the best, but since that is not possible, he rejects them. The 
bad king who becomes a tyrant is also rejected because his power 
depends on force. Aristotle approves neither oligarchy (govern- 
ment by a few powerful people) nor that form of democracy in 
which government is in the hands of only the poor. In polity, on 
the other hand, the middle class will, in his view, treat equally 
the rich and the poor, and being trusted by both, will be able to ~ 
set up a firm and safe government. 

After Aristotle, it was not until the 17th Century that any 
important ideas were evolved on the subject of democracy. And 
the most well-known political thinker of this period was John 
Locke, who presented a statement of the principles that justified 
or proved right the English Revolution of 1688. In the passage 
from his “Two Treatises on Government,” given in this selection, 
Locke insists that all governments run according to rules depending 
on the consent or agreement of the governed, and that “no govern- 
ment can have a right to obedience from a people who have not 
consented to it”. Locke classifies governments into democracy 
(government by the people), oligarchy (government by a few 
powerful persons) and monarchy (government by a king) and 
gives his preference to the first. But he does not approve of de- 
miocracy in an extreme form. Although he believes that sovereignty 
or supreme authority cannot exist anywhere except in the com- 
munity as a whole, and asserts that the power to make laws 
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should belong to a group elected or chosen by the people, he is 
not in favour of putting an end to the rule of kings. He holds 
that mixed forms of government can exist satisfactorily. Conse- 
quently while he does not give the authority to make laws, he 
gives him the power to carry out the laws. Thus about the king 
he makes two statements which go against each other. On the 
one hand, he asserts that the body of persons making laws should 
be superior to the other branches of the government, on the other 
hand, makes the person who carries out the laws superior to the 
body. of persons making these laws. However, Locke attempts 
to remove this inconsistency by giving the people rights to revo- 
lution. 

Rousseau was, in a sense, a disciple of Locke, but his contri- 
bution to the spread of democratic ideas was far greater. In his 
“Social Contract” he lays down that the people are not only the 
ultimate source of all authority, but, in a sense, the government. 
It is in this respect that Rousseau’s doctrine is an advance upon 
Locke’s view of popular rights. Rousseau holds that the people 
cannot, even if they wish, give up their sovereignty or supreme 
authority in the state. This sovereignty exists in the “general will” 
of the people and every individual heips in its formation. The 
general will of the community is thus the real will of all the mem- 
bers of the community. It is not made up of the separate indivi- 
dual wills of the citizens; it is the united will of all the citizens. 
It possesses the qualities of unity, permanence and complete free- 
dom. from the possibility of being wrong. The doctrine of “Gene- 
tal Will” is the most significant contribution of Rousseau to 
democratic thought. 

“Of all writers”, Lord Acton observes, “he (Tocqueville) is the 
most widely acceptable and the hardest to find fault with. He is 
always wise, always right and as just as Aristides.” Tocqueville 
believes in tolerance, individuality and freedom, but he regards 
equality to be the chief characteristic of a democracy. In fact, he 
argues that equality will lead to freedom: “As no one is different 
from his fellows, none can exercise a tyrannical power; men will 
be perfectly free because they are entirely equal, and they will 
all be perfectly equal because they are entirely free.” 

The next selection is from Mill who holds that “the ideally 
best form of government is that in which the sovereignty ... is 
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vested in the aggregate of the community.” Mill thinks that the 
only government which can fully satisfy all the pressing necessi- 
ties of the social state is one in which the whole people take part. 
But since this is impossible the ideal type of a perfect govern- 
ment must be representative. But although Mill regards democracy 
as the best form of government, he does not shut his eyes to 
the dangers to which it is subject. The first danger, he points out, 
arises from people possessing special rights and powers who 
make laws which benefit them and harm all others. To prevent 
this he suggests equal representation for the working class and the 
capitalists. Another great danger to democracy arises from the 
inadequate representation of minorities in Parliament, and the 
tendency. of the majority to tyrannize over them. To check this, 
Mill suggests the system of proportional representation. These 
ideas of Mill’s have not ceased to apply to our times; and as 
Davidson observes: “Even now appeal is constantly being made 
te Mill’s teachings whenever progressive measures, affecting the 
character as well as the material interests of the nation, fail to 
be considered.” 

In the passage “Meaning of Democracy” Delisle Burns tries 
to prove that “a democracy exists only when the dominating 
characteristic is human, in distinguishing men from beasts, and 
the civilized in contrast with the manners of the savage. Such 
characteristics are reasoning and moral responsibility of the indi- 
vidual for his actions. Where these dominate society there will 
be democracy.” Besides, for the attainment of true democracy, 
it is necessary that there should be democracy in every form of 
social life, in religion, in industry and in politics. The democratic 
ideal, Burns maintains, does not mean a refusal to recognise in 
practice distinctions -of intellect and character. Only distinctions 
of physical force, wealth or birth are not considered by the de- 
mocrats. Also in a democracy there should be such an intimate 
connection between the machinery of government and the life 
of the men and women of the group that the state may be said 
to be the people united in a group which acts as an individual. 

Laski in his essay on Democracy traces the history of demo- 
cracy from the time of the Greeks and Romans to the present day 
and refers to the contribution which each age has made to the 
democratic thought. According to Laski “one of the ultimate 
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tessons of the Athenian democracy is the power of equality to 
maintain a government of free men.” Rome, however, made no 
contribution to the democratic idea. The contribution of the mid- 
die ages was in two directions. First, the conflict between Church 
and State gave rise to the idea of contract. Second, the period 
discovered the idea of representation, and thus solved the prob- 
lem of governance which had baffled the ancient world. It was, 
however, not until the 17th Century that the real development 
of the democratic idea began. The 17th Century tried hard to de- 
fend the constitutional government against special rights and pri- 
vileges. The 18th Century led to the belief that parliamentary 
government is the parent of civil liberty. The 19th Century at- 
tempted to create institutions in which these ideas may be practi- 
cally carried out. 

In spite of these achievements the social and economic prob- 
lems remained unsolved, so in the 20th Century the question was 
asked whether democracy had in itself that efficiency which was 
necessary for coping with its problems. Meanwhile, democracy 
was challenged by the Russian experiment and by Fascism and 
Nazism. To meet this challenge the old theory of democracy has 
to be revised. It is necessary that there should be self-government 
not only in the political sphere but also in the economic sphere. 
There should be equality of economic opportunity and great in- 
equalities as to material prosperity between classes must be abo- 
lished. To bring this about the actions of the people who seek 
only their profit must be controlled, for “any state in which the 
economic sphere is left largely uncontrolled is necessarily a class 
society titled to the advantage of the rich” in which democracy 
cannot exist. 

Professor Carr gives a brilliant analysis of the factors which 
have in the course of the last three centuries changed the theory 
and practice of democracy. Modern democracy was, in its origins, 
based on the belief in individualism, i.e. freedom of action and 
liberty of belief of individuals, agreement of interests between 
them, and nationalism, i.e. the theory that reason alone is the 
source of certain knowledge, was challenged in the 18th Century 
by Rousseau and the French Revolution. In the 19th Century 
the English Utilitarians turned their backs on the individualist 
tradition and laid the foundations of mass democracy in England. 
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The ideas of Marx and Engels and later of Freud further dug the 
ground from under those ideas which had been taken for granted 
by liberal democracy. The influence exerted by the new social 
and economic forces and scientific inventions weakened it further. 
This resulted in the sudden appearance of the mass democracy 
of the last fifty years. Individualism has been replaced by collec- 
tivism; i.e. the theory that industries should be carried on with 
capital provided by many people. The principle that the interests 
of all individuals should be in agreement has given way to open 
struggle between powerful classes and groups of people who com- 
bine to pursue their special interests and the chief in the decision 
of all problems by reasoning and discussion has been replaced by 
the idea that men are governed not so much by reason as by 
appeals to the prejudices which influence their attitudes and ac- 
tions without their being aware of them. 

Gandhiji considers the problems of democracy from the moral 
rather than the political point of view. His ideas are important 
because he brings into prominence those moral standards which 
have declined in the modern age. Gandhiji accepts many of the 
underlying ideas of liberal democracy like popular sovereignty, 
representative government, party system, freedom of thought and 
expression, but what he is most concerned with is the means for 
the achievement of the democratic ideal. He believes that true 
democracy can be brought about only by non-violent methods. 
Besides, “a democrat must be utterly selfless. He must think and 
dream not in terms of self or party but only of democracy.” 

Gandhiji regards “unrestricted individualism as the law of the 
beast of the jungle.” What is required is a mean, a condition which 
is half-way between the freedom of the individual and the control 
exerted by society. He also believes that equality is necessary for 
democracy. But equality to Gandhiji does not mean the same 
thing as it does to the Socialists and the Communists. Unlike them, 
he is in favour of the abolition of private property. What he wants 
is that every individual must have equality of opportunity to de- 
velop his personality. 

Since men are born with different talents, some will necessarily 
earn more than others. Those with superior intellect and talent 
should regard themselves as trustees, and the bulk of their earn- 
ings should be used for the good of all the citizens. The level 
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of the rich should be lowered and the level of the poor should 
be raised, so that both may become equal. This must be achieved 
not by revolution but by peaceful methods. These ideas of 
Mahatma Gandhi have great significance in this age of mass civi- 


lization when democracy is being threatened by dangers both 
internal and external. 


ARISTOTLE 


ARISTOTLE, the great Greek philosopher, was born in 384 B.C. at Stagira, 
in Thrace. At the age of seventeen he went to Athens to study at the 
feet of Plato, and remained with him for 20 years. Upon the death 
of Plato he left Athens, and while he was living at Mitylene he was 
invited by Philip of Macedon to supervise the education of his son, Ale- 
xander. Aristotle taught Alexander for five or six years, and when the 
latter became king, his tutor lived with him as his friend and adviser 
till he set out on his Asian campaigns (334 B.C.). Aristotle returned to 
‘Athens and established his school at the Lyceum. Here he lectured for 
twelve years. Pupils came to him from all parts of Greece, and his school 
became by far the most popular in Athens, It was during this period that 
Aristotle is believed to have written most of his books. On the death 
of Alexander a revolution took place in Athens against the Macedonian 
party of which Aristotle was a member. He therefore retired to Chalcis, a 
city on the island of Euboea, where he died soon after in 322 B.C. 

Aristotle wrote many books, and there are few branches of knowledge 
in which he is not regarded as an authority. He believed that monarchy 
and aristocracy were the best forms of government, but taking human nature 
as it is, his preference was for polity or moderate democracy in which 
the middle class is very important and has great influence. 
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Now in all states there are three elements; one class is very rich, 
another very poor, and a third is a mean. It is admitted that 
moderation and the mean are best, and therefore it will clearly 
be best to possess the gifts of fortune in moderation; for in that 
condition of life men are most ready to listen to reason. But 
he who greatly excels in beauty, strength, birth or wealth, or on 
the other hand he who is very poor, or very much disgraced, finds 
it difficult to follow rational principle. Of these two of one sort 
grow into violent and great criminals, the others into rogues and 
petty rascals. And two sorts of offences correspond to them, the 
one committed by violence, the other from rogvsry. Again, the 
middle class is least likely to shrink from tule, or to be over- 
ambitious for it; both of which are injuries to the state. Again, 
those who have too much of the goods of fortune, strength, 
wealth, friends, and the like, are neither willing nor able to sub- 
mit to authority. The evil begins at home; for when they are boys, 
by reason of the luxury in which they are brought up, they never 
learn, even at school the habit of obedience. On the other hand, 
the very poor, who are at the Opposite extreme, are too degraded. 
So that the one class cannot obey, and can only rule despotically; 
the other knows not how to command and must be ruled like 
slaves. Thus arises a city, not of freemen, but of masters and 
slaves, the one despising, the other envying; and nothing can be 
more fatal to friendship and good fellowship in states than this: 
for good fellowship tends to friendship; when men are at enmity 
with one another, they would rather not even share the same 
path. But a city ought to be composed, as far as possible, of 
equals and similars; and these are generally the middle classes. 
Wherefore the city which is composed of middle-class citizens is 
necessarily best constituted, in Tespect of the elements of which 
we say the fabric of the state naturally consists. And this is the 


1 The works of Aristotle, trans. B. 


Jowett, Vol. x, Politica, Oxford 1921. 
BOOK Iv. 11. 1295 b—1297a. 
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class of citizens which is most secure in a state, for they do not, 
like the poor, covet their neighbours goods; nor do others covet 
theirs, as the poor covet the goods of the rich; and as they neither 
plot against others nor are themselves plotted against, they pass 
through life safely. Wisely then did Phocylides pray, 


“Many things are best in the mean; I desire to be of a middle 
condition in my city.” 

Thus it is manifest that the best political community is formed 
by citizens of the middle class, and that those states are likely 
to be well-administered, in which the middle class is large, and 
stronger if possible than both the other classes, or at any rate than 
either singly; for the addition of the middle class turns the scale, 
and prevents either of the extremes from being dominant. Great 
then is the good fortune of a state in which the citizens have a 
moderate and sufficient property; for where some possess much, 
and the others nothing, there may arise an extreme democracy, 
or a pure oligarchy; or a tyranny may grow out of either ex- 
tremé,—either out of the most rampant democracy, or out of an 
oligarchy; but it is not so likely to arise out of a middle and 
nearly equal condition .... The mean condition of states is clear- 
ly best, for no other is free from faction; and where the middle 
class is large, there are least likely to be factions and dissensions. 
For a similar reason large states are less liable to faction than 
small ones, because in them the middle class is large; whereas 
in small states it is easy to divide all the citizens into two classes 
who are either rich or poor, and to leave nothing in the middle. 
And democracies are safer and more permanent than oligarchies, 
because they have a middle class which is more numerous and 
has a greater share in the government; for when there is no middle 
class, and the poor greatly exceed in number, troubles arise, and 
the state soon comes to an end. A proof of the superiority of the 
middle class is that the best legislators have been of a middle con- 
dition; for example, Solon, as his own verses testify; and Lycurgus, 
for he was not a king; and Charondas, and almost all legislators. 

These considerations will help us to understand why most 
governments are either democratical or oligarchical. The reason 
is that the middle class is seldom numerous in them, and which- 
ever party, whether the rich or the common people, transgresses 
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the mean and predominates, draws the government to itself, and 
thus arises either oligarchy or democracy. There is another reason 
—the poor and the rich quarrel with one another, and whichever 
side gets the better, instead of establishing a just or popular gov- 
ernment, regards political Supremacy as the prize of victory, and 
the one party sets up a democracy and.the other an oligarchy, ... 

What then is the best form of government, and what makes it 
the best is evident; and of other states, since we say that there 
are many kinds of democracy and many of oligarchy, it is not 
difficult to see which has the first and which the second or any 
other place in the order of excellence, now that we have deter- 
mined which is the best. For that which is nearest to the best 
must of necessity be better, and that which is furthest from it 
worse, if we are judging absolutely and not relatively to given 
conditions: I say “relatively to given conditions”; since a parti- 
cular government may be preferable for some, but another form 
may be better for others. 

We have now to consider which and what kind of government 
is suitable to which and what kind of men. I may begin by as- 
suming, as a general principle common to all governments, that 
the portion of the state which desires permanence ought to be 
stronger than that which desires the reverse. Now every city is 
composed of quality and quantity. By quality I mean freedom, 
wealth, education, good birth, and by quantity, superiority of 
numbers. Quality may exist in one of the classes which make up 
the state, and quantity in the other. For example, the meanly- 
born may be more in number than the well-born, or the poor 
more than the rich, yet they may not so much exceed in quantity 
as they fall short in quality; and therefore there must be a com- 
parison of quantity and quality. Where the number of the poor 
is more than proportioned to the wealth of the rich, there will 
naturally be a democracy, varying in form with the sort of people 
who compose it in each case. If, for example, the husbandmen 
exceed in number, the first form of democracy will then’ arise; 
if the artisans and laboring class, the last; and so with the inter- 
mediate forms. But where the rich and the notables exceed in 
quality more than they fall short in quantity, there oligarchy ari- 
ses, similarly assuming various forms according to the kind of 
Superiority possessed by the oligarchs, 
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The legislator should always include the middle class in his 
government; if he makes his laws oligarchical, to the middle class 
let him look; if he makes them democratical, he should equally 
by his laws try to attach this class to the state. There only can 
the government ever be stable where the middle class exceeds 
one or both of the others, and in that case there will be no fear 
that the rich will unite with the poor against the rulers. For neither 
of them will ever be willing to serve the other, and if they look 
for some form of government more suitable to both, they will 
find none better than this, for the rich and the poor will never 
consent to rule in turn, because they mistrust one another. The 
arbiter is always the one trusted, and he who is in the middle 
is an arbiter. The more perfect the admixture of the political 
elements, the more lasting will be the constitution. Many even of 
those who desire to form aristocratical governments make a 
mistake, not only in giving too much power to the rich, but in 
attempting to’ overreach the people. There comes a time when out 
of a false good there arises a true evil, since the encroachments 
of the rich are’more destructive to the constitution than those of 
the people.... 

The basis of a democratic state is liberty; which, according to 
the common opinion of men, can only be enjoyed in such a state; 
—this they affirm to be the great end. of every democracy. One 
principle of liberty is for all to rule and be ruled in turn, and 
indeed democratic justice is the application. of numerical not 
proportionate equality; whence it follows that the majority must 
be supreme, and that whatever the majority approve must be 
the end and just. Every citizen, it is said, must have equality, 
and therefore in a democracy the poor have more power than 
the rich, because there are more of them, and the will of the 
majority is supreme. This, then, is one note of liberty which all 
democrats affirm to be the principle of their state. Another is that 
4 man should live as he likes. This, they say, is the privilege of 
a freeman, since on the other hand, not to live as a man likes is 
the mark of a slave. This is the second characteristic of democracy, 
whence has arisen the claim of men to be ruled by none, if possi- 
ble, or, if this is impossible, to rule and be ruled in turns; and 
so it contributes to the freedom based upon equality. 

Such being our foundation and such the nature of democracy, 
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its characteristics are as follows: The election of officers by all 
out of all; and that all should rule over each, and each in his 
turn over all; that the appointment to all offices, or to all but 
those which require experience and skill, should be made by lot; 
that no property qualification should be required for offices, or 
only a very low one; that no one should hold the same office 
twice, or not often, or in the case of few except in the case of 
military offices: that the tenure of all offices, or of as many as 
possible, should be brief; that all men should sit in judgement, 
or that judges selected out of all should judge in all matters, or in 
most, or in the greatest and most important,—such as the scrutiny 
of accounts, the constitution, and private contracts; that the as- 
sembly should be supreme over all causes, or at any rate over 
the most important, and the magistrates over none or only over a 
very few. Of all magistracies, a council is the most democratic when 
there is not the means of paying all the citizens, but when they 
are paid even this is robbed of its power; for the people then draw 
all cases to themselves... . 

The next characteristic of democracy is payment for services; 
assembly, law-courts, magistrates, everybody receives pay, when 
it is to be had; or when it is not to be had for all, then it is given 
to the law courts and to the state assemblies, to the council and 
to the magistrates, or at least to any of them who are compelled 
to have their meals together. And whereas oligarchy is characteriz- 
ed by birth, wealth, and education, the notes of democracy appear 
to be the opposite of these,—low birth, poverty, mean employ- 
ment. Another note is that no magistracy is perpetual, but if any 
such have survived some ancient change in the constitution it 
should be stripped of its power, and the holders should be elected 
by lot and no longer by vote. These are the points common to all 
democracies; but democracy and demos in their truest form are 
based upon the recognized principle of democratic justice, that 
all should count equally; for equality implies that the rich should 
have no more share in the government than the poor, and should 
not be the only rulers, but that all should rule equally according 
to their numbers. And in this way men think that they will secure 
equality and freedom in their state. 

Next comes the question, how is this equality to be obtained? 
(Is the qualification to be so distributed that five hundred rich 
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shall be equal to a thousand poor?) And shall we give the thou- 
sand a power equal to that of the five hundred? Or, if this is not 
to be the mode, ought we, still retaining the same ratio, to take 
equal numbers from each and give them the control of the elec- 
tions and of the courts?—Which, according to the democratical 
notion, is the (more) just form of the constitution—this or one 
based on numbers only? Democrats say that justice is that to 
which the majority agree, oligarchs that to which the wealthier 
class; in their opinion the decision should be given according to 
the amount of property. In both principles there is some inequa- 
lity and injustice. For if justice is the will of the few, any one 
person who has more wealth than all the rest of his class put 
together, ought, upon the oligarchical principle, to have the sole 
power—but this would be tyranny; or if justice is the will of the 
majority, as I was before saying, they will unjustly confiscate the 
property of the wealthy minority. To find a principle of equality 
in which they both agree we must inquire into their respective 
ideas of justice. 

Now they agree in saying that whatever is decided by the majo- 
rity of the citizens is to be deemed law. Granted—but not with- 
out some reserve; since there are two classes out of which a state 
is composed,—the poor and the rich,—that is to be deemed law, 
on which both or the greater part of both agree; and if they dis- 
agree, that which is approved by the greater number, and by 
those who have the higher qualification. For example, suppose 
that there are ten rich and twenty poor, and some measure is 
approved by six of the rich and is disapproved by fifteen of the 
poor, and the remaining four of the rich join with the party of 
the poor, and the remaining five of the poor with that of the rich; 
in such a case the will of those whose qualifications, when both 
sides are added up, are the greatest, should prevail. If they turn 
out to be equal, there is no greater difficulty than at present, 
when, if the assembly or the courts are divided, recourse is had 
to the lot, or to some similar expedient. But, although it may be 
difficult in theory to know what is just and equal, the practical 
difficulty of inducing those to forbear who can, if they like, en- 
croach, is far greater for the weaker are always asking for equality 
and justice, but the stronger care for none of these things.? 

2 BOOK VI, 2 & 3, 1317b-1318b. 
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JOHN LOCKE was born at Wrington in Somersetshire on August 29th 1632. 
He was educated at Westminster and Oxford. His father wanted him to en- 
ter the church but Locke took to the study of medicine. In the course of his 
medical work, Locke met Anthony Ashley, later Lord Shaftesbury, and 
became a physician in his household. In 1672 when Ashley became Lord 
Chancellor, Locke became Secretary of Plantations, and was until 1675 
Secretary to the Council of Trade and Foreign Plantations. On account 
of his political views he fell under suspicion and was in 1683 obliged to 
seek safety in Holland where he remained until the expulsion of James I. 
By the order of Charles I, Locke was deprived of his Oxford Fellowship 
in 1684 which he had held since 1659, and had it not been for Ashley 
who at the time of his death left him a: pension, he would have been 
without any means of support. On his return William II, who had great 
confidence in his ability in diplomatic matters, offered him a diplomatic 
post, but he refused, because he did not consider himself fit for such work, 
and because his health was not good. Locke spent the last fourteen years 
of his life in semi-retirement in Essex attending to public work only now 
and then. He died on 28th October, 1704. He was the author of a number 
of works, the most important of which are: Essay, Concerning Human 
Understanding, Two Treatises of Government, Letter on Toleration, and 
Thoughts on Education. i 

Locke supported the principles which ‘led to the English Revolution of 
1688. This Revolution overthrew the Stuarts and laid the foundation of 
parliamentary democracy. Locke was not opposed to kingship, but to the 
Divine Right of Kings, i.e. the doctrine that the right of .a king to rule 
was conferred by God. 

What he wanted was a system in which the king had no right to make 
Jaws and was appointed by the consent of the people. The basis of his 
theory was that sovereignty or supreme authority does not belong to any 
individual but to the people as a whole. 3 
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OF THE BEGINNING OF POLITICAL SOCIETIES 
MEN being by nature, all free, equal, and independent, no one 
can be put out of this estate and subjected to the political power 
of another without his own consent, which is done by agreeing 
with other men, to join and unite into a community for their com- 
fortable, safe, and peaceable living, one amongst another, in a 
secure enjoyment of their properties, and a greater security against 
any that are not of it. This any number of men may do, because 
it injures not the freedom of the rest; they are left, as they were, 
in the liberty of the state of Nature. When any number of men 
have so consented to make one community or government, they 
are thereby presently incorporated, and make one body politic, 
wherein the majority have a right to act and conclude the rest. 

For, when any number of men have, by the consent of every 
individual, made a community, they have thereby made that com- 
munity one body, with a power to act as one body, which is only 
by the will and determination of the majority .... 

And thus every man, by consenting with others to make one 
body politic under one government, puts himself under an obli- 
gation to every one of that society to submit to the determina- 
tion of the majority, and to be concluded by it or else this original 
compact, whereby he with others incorporates into one society, 
would signify nothing, and be no compact if he be left free and 
under no other ties than he was in before in the state of Nature. 


OF THE ENDS OF POLITICAL SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT 
IF MAN in the state of Nature be so free, if he be an absolute 
lord of his own person and possessions, equal to the greatest and 
subject to nobody, why will he part with his freedom, his empire, 
and subject himself to the dominion and control of any other 
power? To. which it is obvious to answer, that though in the state 


1Two Treatises of Government, by John Locke—Everyman’s Library, 
London—1949. 
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of Nature he hath such a right, yet the enjoyment of it is very 
uncertain and constantly exposed to the invasion of others; for 
all being kings as much as he, every man his equal, and the greater 
part no strict observers of equity and justice, the enjoyment of 
the property he has in this state is very unsafe, very insecure. This 
makes him willing to quit this condition which, however free, 
is full of fears and continual dangers; and it is not without reason 
that he seeks out and is willing to join in society with others who 
are already united, or have a mind to unite for the mutual pre- 
servation of their lives, liberties and estates, which I call by the 
general name property... 

But though men when they enter into society give up the equa- 
lity, liberty, and executive power they had in the State of Nature 
into the hands of the society, to be so far disposed of by the 
legislative as the good of the socicty shall require, yet it being 
only with an intention in every one the better to preserve him- 
self, his liberty and property (for no rational creature can be 
supposed to change his condition with an intention to be worse), 
the power of the society or legislative constituted by them can 
never be supposed to extend farther than the common good, but 
is obliged to secure every one’s property by providing against 
those three defects above mentioned that made the state of Nature 
so unsafe and uneasy. And so, whoever has the legislative or 
supreme power of any commonwealth, is bound to govern by 
established standing laws, promulgated and known to the people, 
and not by extemporary decrees, by different and upright judges, 
who are to decide controversies by those laws; and to employ the 
force of the community at home only in the execution of such 
laws, or abroad to prevent or redress foreign injuries and secure 
the community from inroads and invasion. And all this to be 
directed to no other end but the peace, safety, and public good 
of the people. 


OF THE FORMS OF A COMMONWEALTH 
THE majority having, as has been showed, upon men’s first uniting 
into society, the whole power of the community naturally in them, 
may employ all that power in making laws for the community 
from time to time and executing those laws by officers of their 
own appointing, and then the form of the government is a per- 
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fect democracy; or else may put the power of making laws into 
the hands of a few select men, and their heirs or successors, and 
then it is an oligarchy; or else into the hands of one man, and 
then it is a monarchy—if to him and his heirs, it is a hereditary 
monarchy; if to him only for life, but upon his death the power 
only of nominating a successor, to return to them, an elective 
monarchy. And so accordingly of these make compounded and 
mixed forms of government as they think good. And if the legis- 
lative power be at first given by the majority to one or more 
persons only for their lives, or any limited time, and then the 
Supreme power to revert to them again, when it is so reverted, 
the community may dispose of it-again anew into what hands 
they please, and so constitute a new form of government. For 
the form of government depending upon the placing of the supreme 
power, which is the legislative, it being impossible to conceive 
that an inferior power should prescribe to a superior, or any 
but the supreme. make laws, according as the power of making 
laws is placed, such is the form of the commonwealth... . . 


OF THE EXTENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

THE great end of men entering into society being the enjoyment 
of their properties in peace and safety, and the great instrument 
and means of that being the laws established in that society, the 
first and fundamental positive laws of all commonwealths is the 
establishing of the legislative power, as the first and fundamental 
natural law which is to govern even the legislative itself is the 
preservation of the society and (as far as will consist with the 
public good) of every person in it. This legislative is not only 
the supreme power of the commonwealth, but sacred and unal- 
terable in the hands where the community have once placed 
itim 

...for without this the law could not have that which is abso- 
Jutely necessary to its being a law, the consent of the society, over 
whom nobody can have a power to make laws but by their own 
consent and by authority received from them; and therefore all 
the obedience which by the most solemn ties anyone can be 
obliged to pay, ultimately terminates in this supreme power, and 

1 By commonwealth Locke does not mean a democracy, or any form 
of government, but any independent community. 
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is directed by those laws which it enacts. Nor can any oaths to 
any foreign power whatsoever, or any domestic subordinate power, 
discharge any member of the society from his obedience to the 
legislative, acting pursuant to their trust, nor oblige him to any 
obedience contrary to the laws so enacted or farther than they 
do allow, it being ridiculous to imagine one can be tied ultimately 
to obey any power in the society which is not the supreme. 
Though the legislative, whether placed in one or more, whether 
it be always in being or only by intervals, though it be the supreme 
power in every commonwealth, yet, first, it is not, nor can pos- 
sibly be, absolutely arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of the 
people. For it being but the joint power of every member of the 
society given up to that person or assembly which is legislator, 
it can be no more than those persons had in a state of Nature 
before they entered into society, and gave it up to the community- 
For nobody can transfer to another more power than he has in 
himself, and nobody has an absolute arbitrary power over him- 
self, or over any other, to destroy his own life, or take away the 
life or property of another. A man, as has been proved, cannot 
subject himself to the arbitrary power of another; and having, 
in the state of Nature, no arbitrary power over the life, liberty, 
or possession of another, but only so much as the law of Nature 
gave him for the preservation of himself and the rest of mankind, 
this is all he doth, or can give up to the commonwealth, and by 
it to the legislative power, so that the legislative can have no more 
than this. Their power in the utmost bounds of it is limited to 
the public good of the society. It is a power that hath no other 
end but preservation, and therefore can never have a right to 
destroy, enslave, or designedly to impoverish the subjects; the 
obligations of the law of Nature cease not in society, but only 
in many cases are drawn closer, and have, by human laws, known 
penalties annexed to them to enforce their observation. Thus the 
law of Nature stands as an eternal rule to all men, legislators 
as well as others. The rules that they make for other men’s ac- 
tions must, as well as their own and other men’s actions, be con- 
formable to the law of Nature—i.e. to the will of God, of which 
that is a declaration, and the fundamental law of Nature being 
the preservation of mankind, no human sanction can be 
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Secondly, the legislative or supreme authority cannot assume 
to itself a power to rule by extemporary arbitrary decrees, but is 
bound to dispense justice and decide the rights of the subject by 
promulgated standing laws, and known authorised judges. For 
the law of Nature being unwritten, and so nowhere to be found 
but in the minds of men, they who, through passion or interest, 
shall miscite or misapply it, cannot so easily be convinced of 
their mistake where there is no established judge; and so it serves 
not as it ought, to determine the rights and fence the properties 
of those that live under it, especially where every one is judge, 
interpreter, and executioner of it too, and that in his own case; 
and he that has right on his side, having ordinarily but his own 
single strength, hath not force enough to defend himself from 
injuries or punish delinquents. To avoid these inconveniences 
which disorder men’s properties in the state of Nature, men unite 
into societies that they may have the united strength of the whole 
society to secure and defend their properties, and may have 
standing rules to bound it by which every one may know what 
is his. To this end it is that men give up all their natural power ` 
to the society they enter into and the community put the legis- 
lative power into such hands as they think fit, with this trust, 
that they shall be governed by declared laws, or else their peace, 
quiet, and property will still be at the same uncertainty as it was 
in the state of Nature. 

Absolute arbitrary power, or governing without settled standing 
laws, can neither of them consist with the ends of society and 
government, which men would not quit the freedom of the state 
of Nature for, and tie themselves up under, were it not to pre- 
serve their lives, liberties, and fortunes, and by stated rules of 
tight and property to secure their peace and quiet. It cannot be 
supposed that they should intend, had they a power so to do, to 
give any one or more absolute arbitrary power over their persons 
and estates, and put a force into the magistrate’s hand to execute 
his unlimited will arbitrarily upon them; this were to put them- 
selves into a worse condition than the state of Nature, wherein 
they had a liberty to defend their right against the injuries of 
others, and were upon equal terms of force to maintain it, whether 
inyaded by a single man or many in combination. Whereas by 
supposing they have given up themselves to the absolute arbitrary 
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power and will of a legislator, they have disarmed themselves, 
and armed him to make a prey of them when he pleases; he be- 
ing in a much worse condition that is exposed to the arbitrary 
power of one man who has to command a hundred thousand than 
he that is exposed to the arbitrary power of a hundred thousand 
single men, nobody being secure, that his will who has such a 
command is better than that of other men, though his force be 
a hundred thousand times stronger. And, therefore, whatever 
form the commonwealth? is under, the ruling power ought to 
govern by declared and received laws, and not by extemporary 
dictates and undetermined resolutions, for then mankind will be 
in a far worse condition than in the state of Nature if they shall 
have armed one or a few men with the joint power of a multitude, 
ic force them to obey at pleasure the exorbitant and unlimited 
decrees of their sudden thoughts, or unrestrained, and till that 
moment, unknown wills, without having any measures set down 
which may guide and justify their actions. For all the power 
the government has, being only for the good of the society, as it 
ought not to be arbitrary and at pleasure, so it ought to exercise 
by established and promulgated laws, that both the people may 
know their duty, and be safe and secure within the limits of the 
law, and the rulers, too, kept within their due bounds and not 
be tempted by the power they have in their hands to employ it 
to purposes, and by such measures as they would not have known, 
and own not willingly. 

Thirdly, the supreme power cannot take from any man any 
part of his property without his own consent for the preservation 
of property being the end of government, and that for which men 
enter into society, it necessarily supposes and requires that the 
people should have property, without which they must be sup- 
posed to lose that by entering into society which was the end 
for which they entered into it; too gross an absurdity for any 
man to own. Men, therefore, in society having property, they 
have such a right to the goods, which by the law of the com- 
munity are theirs, that nobody hath a right to take them, or any 
part of them, from them without their own consent; without this 
they have no property at all. For I have truly no property in that 

2 For another version of commonwealth see Messages of Freedom 
Milton’s article; General Education Reading Material No. 20. 
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which another can by right take from me when he pleases against 

` my consent. Hence it is a mistake to think that the supreme or 
legislative power of any commonwealth can do what it will, and 
dispose of the estates of the subject arbitrarily, or take any part 
of them at pleasure. This is not much to be feared in govern- 
ments where the legislative consists wholly or in part in assemb- 
lies which are variable, whose members upon the dissolution of 
the assembly are subjects under the common laws of their coun- 
try, equally with the rest. But in governments where the legisla- 
tive is in one lasting assembly, always in being, or in one man as 
in absolute monarchies, there is danger still, that they will think 
themselves to have a distinct interest from the rest of the com- 
munity, and so will be apt to increase their own riches and power 
by taking what they think fit from the people... . 

But government,’ into whosesoever hands it is put, being as I 
have before showed, entrusted with this condition, and for this 
end, that men might have and secure their properties, the prince 
or senate, however it may have power to make laws for the re- 
gulating of property between the subjects one amongst another 
yet can never have a power to take to themselves the whole, or 
any part of the subjects’ property, without their own consent; 
for this would be in effect to leave them no property at all... 

It is true governments cannot be supported without great 
charge, and it is fit everyone who enjoys his share of the protec- 
tion should pay out of his estate his proportion for the main- 
tenance of it. But still it must be with his own consent—i.e. the _ 
consent of the majority, giving it either by themselves or their 
representatives chosen by them; for if any one shall claim a power 
to lay and levy taxes on the people by his own authority, and 
without such consent of the people, he thereby invades the funda- 
mental law of property, and subverts the end of government. For 
what property have I in that which another may by right take 
when he pleases himself? 

Fourthly, the legislative cannot transfer the power of making 
laws to any other hands for it being but a delegated power from 
the people, they who have it cannot pass it over to others. The 
people alone can appoint the form of the commonwealth, Which 
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is by constituting the legislative, and appointing in whose hands 
that shall be. And when the people have said, “We will submit, 
and be governed by laws made by such men, and in such forms,” 
nobody else can say other men shall make laws for them; nor can 
they be bound by any laws but such as are enacted by those whom 
they have chosen and authorised to make laws for them. 

These are the bounds which the trust that is put in them by the 
society and the law of God and Nature have set to the legislative 
power of every commonwealth, in all forms of government. 

First: They are to govern by promulgated established laws, not 
to be varied in particular cases, but to have one rule for rich 
and poor, for the favourite at Court, and the countryman at the 
plough. 

Secondly: These laws also ought to be designed for no other 
end ultimately but the good of the people. 

Thirdly: They must not raise taxes on the property of the 
people without the consent of the people given by themselves 
er their deputies. And this properly concerns only such govern- 
ments where the legislative is always in being, or at least where 
the people have not reserved any part of the legislative to de- 
puties to be from time to time chosen by themselves. 

Fourthly: Legislative neither must nor can transfer the power 


of making laws to anybody else, or place it anywhere but where 
the people have. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE AND FEDERATIVE 
POWERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
The legislative power is that which has a right to direct how the 
force of the commonwealth shall be employed for preserving the 
community and the members of it. Because those laws, which 
are constantly to be executed, and whose force is always to con- 
tinue, may be made in a little time, therefore there is no need 
that the legislative should be always in being, not having always 
business to do. And because it may be too great a temptation 
to human frailty, apt to grasp at power, for the same persons 
who have the power of making laws to have also in their hands 
the power to execute them, whereby they may exempt themselves 
from obedience to the laws they make, and suit the law, both in 
its making and execution, to their own private advantage, and 
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thereby come to have a distinct interest from the rest of the 
community, contrary to the end of society and government. There- 
fore in well-ordered commonwealths, where the good of the whole 
is so considered as it ought, the legislative power is put into the 
hands of diverse persons who, duly assembled, have by them- 
selves, or jointly with others, a power to make laws, which when 
they have done, being separated again, they are themselves subject 
to the laws they have made; which is a new and near tie upon 
them to take care that they make them for the public good. 

But because the laws that are at once, and in a short time made, 
have a constant and lasting force, and need a perpetual execution, 
or an attendance there unto, therefore it is necessary there should 
be a power always in being which should see to the execution of 
the Jaws that are made, and remain in force. And thus the legis- 
lative and executive power come often to be separated. 

There is another power in every commonwealth which one 
may call natural, because it is that which answers to the power 
every man naturally had before he entered into society. For 
though in a commonwealth the members of it are distinct persons, 
still, in reference to one another, and, as such, are governed by 
the laws of the society, yet, in reference to the rest of mankind, 
they make one body, which is, as every member of it before was, 
still in the state of Nature with the rest of mankind, so that the 
controversies that happen between any man of the society with 
those that are out of it are managed by the public, and an injury 
done to a member of their body engages the whole in the re- 
paration of it. So that under this consideration the whole commu- 
nity is one body in the state of Nature in respect of all other 
states or persons out of its community. 

This, therefore, contains the power of war and peace, leagues 
and alliances, and all the transactions with all persons and com- 
munities without the commonwealth, and may be called federa- 
tive if any one pleases. So the thing be understood, I am in- 
different as to the name. 

Though, as I said, the executive and federative power of every 
community be really distinct in themselves, yet they are hardly 
to be separated and placed at the same time in the hands of dis- 
tinct persons. For both of them requiring the force of the society 
for their exercise, it is almost impracticable to place the force of? 
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the commonwealth in distinct and not subordinate hands, or that 
the executive and federative power should be placed in persons 
that might act separately, whereby the force of the public would 
be under different commands, which would be apt some time or 
other to cause disorder and ruin. 


OF THE SUBORDINATION OF POWERS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
Though in a constituted commonwealth standing upon its own 
basis and acting according to its own nature—that is, acting for 
the preservation of the community, there can be but one supreme 
power, which is the legislative, to which all the rest are and must 
be subordinate, yet the legislative being only a judiciary power 
to act for certain ends, there remains still in the people a supreme 
power to remove or alter the legislative, when they find the legis- 
lative act contrary to the trust reposed in them. For all power 
given with trust for attaining an end being limited by that end, 
whenever that end is manifestly neglected or opposed, the trust 
must necessarily be forfeited, and the power devolve into the 
hands of those that gave it, who may place it anew where they 
shall think best for their safety and security. And thus the com- 
munity perpetually retains a supreme power of saving themselves 
from the attempts and designs of anybody, even of their legisla- 
tors, whenever they shall be so foolish or so wicked-as to lay 


and carry on designs against the liberties and properties of the 
subject... . 


And thus the community may be said in this Tespect to be 
always the supreme power, but not as considered under any form 
of government, because this power of the people can never take 
place till the government be dissolved. 

In some commonwealths where the legislative is not always in 
being, and the executive is vested in a single person who has also 
a share in the legislative, there that single person, in a very toler- 
able sense, may also be called supreme; not that he has in him- 
self all the supreme power, which is that of law-making, but 
because he has in him the supreme execution from whom all in- 
ferior magistrates derive all their several subordinate powers, or, 
at least, the greatest part of them; having also no legislative supe- 
rior to him, there being no law to be made without his consent, 
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which cannot be expected should ever subject him to the other 
part of the legislative, he is properly enough in this sense supreme. 
But yet it is to be observed that though oaths of allegiance and 
fealty are taken to him, it is not to him as supreme legislator, but 
as supreme execuior of the law made by a joint power of him 
with others, allegiance being nothing but an obedience according 
to law, which, when he violates, he has no right to obedience, nor 
can claim it otherwise than as the public person vested with the 
power of the law, and so is to be considered as the image, phan- 
tom, or representative of the commonwealth, acted by the will 
of the society declared in its laws, and thus he has no will, no 
power, but that of the law. But when he quits this representation, 
this public will, and acts by his own private will, he degrades him- 
self, and is but a single private person without power and without 
will; the members owing no obedience but to the public will of 
the society. 

The executive power placed anywhere but in a person that has 
also a share in the legislative is visibly subordinate and account- 
able to it, and may be at pleasure changed and displaced; so that it 
is not the supreme executive power that is exempt from subordi- 
nation, but the supreme executive power vested in one, who hav- 
ing a share in the legislative, has no distinct superior legislative 
to be subordinate and accountable to, farther than he himself 
shall join and consent, so that he is no more subordinate than he 
himself shall think fit, which one may certainly conclude will be 
but very little. ... 

It is not necessary—no, nor so much as conyenient—that the 
legislative should be always in being; but absolutely necessary 
that the executive power should, because there is not always need 
of new laws to be made, but always need of execution of the 
laws that are made. When the legislative hath put the execution 
of the laws they make into other hands, they have a power still 
to resume it out of those hands when they find cause, and to punish 
for any maladministration against the laws. The same holds also 
in regard of the federative power, that and the executive being 
both ministerial and subordinate to the legislative, which, as has 
been shown, in a constituted commonwealth is the supreme. The 
legislative also in this case being supposed to consist of several 
persons; (for if it be a single person it cannot but be always in 
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being, and so will, as supreme, naturally have the supreme exe- 
cutive power, together with the legislative) may assemble and 
exercise their legislative at the times that either their original 
constitution or their own adjournment appoints, or when they 
please, if neither of these have appointed any time, or there be no 
other way prescribed to convoke them. For the supreme power 
being placed in them by the people, it is always in them, and 
they may exercise it when they please, ugless by their original 
constitution they are limited to certain seasons, or by an act of 
their supreme power they have adjourned to a certain time, and 
when that time comes they have a right to assemble and act 
again. 

If the legislative, or any part of it, be of representatives, chosen 
for that time by the people, which afterwards return into the 
ordinary state of subjects, and have no share in the legislative but 
upon a new choice, this power of choosing must also be exercised 
by the people, cither at certain appointed seasons, or else when 
they are summoned to it; and, in this latter case, the power of 
convoking the legislative is ordinarily placed in the executive, 
and has one of these two limitations in respect of time:—that 
either the original constitution requires their assembling and act- 
ing at certain intervals; and then the executive power does nothing 
but ministerially issue directions for their electing and assembling 
according to due forms; or else it is left to his prudence to call 
them by new elections when the occasions or exigencies of the 
public require the amendment of old or making of new laws, or 
the redress or prevention of any inconveniencies that lie on or 
threaten the people. 

It may be demanded here, what if the executive power, being 
possessed of the force of the commonwealth, shall make use of 
that force to hinder the meeting and acting of the legislative, when 
the original constitution or the public exigencies require it? J 
Say, using force upon the people, without authority; and contrary 
to the trust put in him that does so, is a state of war with the 
people, who have a right to reinstate their legislative in the exer- 
cise of their power. For having erected a legislative with an in- 
tent they should exercise the power of making laws, either at 
certain set times, or when there is need of it, when they are hin- 


dered by any force from what is so necessary to the society, and 
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wherein the safety and preservation of the people consists, the 
people have a right to remove it by force.-In all states and condi- 
tions the true remedy of force without authority is to oppose 
force to it. The use of force without authority always puts him 
that uses it into a state of war as the aggressor, and renders him 
liable to be treated accordingly. 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


JEAN-JAQUES ROUSSEAU, the great French political thinker, was born in 
Geneva, the self-governing city-state of Switzerland, in 1712. His mother 
died while giving him birth, so his father Issac Rousseau, a watchmaker, 
bad to bring him up. But being extremely irresponsible and without charac- 
ter he did not give his son any systematic training, and at the age of ten 
abandoned him. Rousseau was therefore looked after by his uncle who 
sent him to a village school for two years. Here he wasted his time and 
learnt nothing. He was next placed in a clerk’s office, but was dismissed 
for laziness. Subsequently he was apprenticed to an engraver whom he 
left in 1728. Finally, he came to the notice of Madame de Warens, 
a wealthy lady, who sent him to a Roman Catholic institution at Turin. 
It was while he lived with Madame de Warens (1738-42) that his mind 
woke and his imagination became more vigorous. 

In 1742, Rousseau went to Paris in order to show and explain before 
the Academy in Paris a new form of musical notation (notes or symbols) 
which he had invented. But his musical notation was rejected. However, 
he obtained the post of the secretary to the French Ambassador in Venice. 
But because of his irresponsibility and licentiousness he was dismissed 
within a year, and returned to Paris in 1745. He would have probably 
remained a lonely and unknown person if he had not written an essay 
in 1750 in which he tried to prove that civilization had corrupted or des- 
troyed the purity of morals and manners. This essay won him a prize 
offered by the Academy of Dijon and brought him for the first time to 
public notice. In 1784, he visited Geneva where he was readmitted as a 
free citizen. Having returned to Paris he wrote Contract Social, Le Con- 
tract Social or Social Contract, a book on political science, and Emile, 
a work on education. The irreligious tone of these works roused public 
opinion against him, and Rousseau fled to England shortly after where 
he met Hume. He was compelled to leave England for France in 1760. 
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After moving from place to place he, finally, in May 1778, returned to 
Ermenoville, near Paris, where he died on 2nd July. 

No political thinker in France (not even Montesquieu or Voltaire) exer- 
cised such an influence in destroying the foundations and the entire sys- 
tem of old society and government and paving the way for the revolu- 
tionary outburst of 1789 as did Rousseau. In his great work, the Social 
Contract, from which extracts are given here, he passionately asserted the 
supreme authority of the people and of their will and thereby laid the 
foundations of the new democratic system which spread in Europe during 
the 19th Century. 


THE SOCIAL COMPACT? 


I suppose men to have reached the point at which obstacles in 
the way of their preservation in the state of nature show their 
power of resistance to be greater than the resources at the dis- 
posal of each individual for his maintenance in that state. That 
primitive condition can then subsist no longer; and the human 
race would perish unless it changed its manner of existence. 

But, as men cannot engender new forces, but only unite and 
direct existing ones, they have no other means of preserving them- 
selves than the formation, by aggregation, of a sum of forces great 
enough to overcome the resistance. These they have to bring into 
play by means of a single motive power, and cause to act in 
concert. 

This sum of forces can arise only where several persons come 
together: but, as the force and liberty of each man are the chief 
instruments of his self-preservation, how can he pledge them with- 
out harming his own interests, and neglecting the care he owes 
to himself? This difficulty, in its bearing on my present subject, 
may be stated in the following terms: 


‘The problem is to find a form of association which will 
defend and protect with the whole common force the person 
and goods of each associate, and in which each, while uniting 
himself with all, may still obey himself alone, and remain as 

free as before.’ This is the fundamental problem of which the 
Social Contract provides the solution. 


The clauses of this contract are so determined by the nature 
of the act that the slightest modification would make them vain 
and ineffective; so that, although they have pethaps never been 
formally set forth, they are everywhere the same and everywhere 
tacitly admitted and recognised, until, on the violation of the 


1The Social Contract and Discourses by J. J. Rousseau by G. D. Hee 
Cole. Everyman's Library. London 1947. p. 14, 
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social compact, each regains his original rights and resumes his 
natural liberty, while losing the conventional liberty in favour 
of which he renounced it. 

These clauses, properly understood, may be reduced to one— 
the total alienation of each associate together with all his rights 
to the whole community; for, in the first place, as each gives him- 
self absolutely, the conditions are the same for all; and, this 
being so, no one has any interest in making them burdensome to 
others. 

_ Moreover, the alienation being without reserve, the union is as 
perfect as it can be, and no associate has anything more to de- 
mand; for, if the individuals retained certain rights, as there would 
be no common superior to decide between them and the public, 
each, being on one point his own judge, would ask to be so on all; 
the state of nature would thus continue, and the association would 
necessarily become inoperative or tyrannical. 

Finally, each man, in giving himself to all, gives himself to no- 
body; and as there is no associate over whom he does not acquire 
the same right as he yields others over himself, he gains an equi- 
valent for everything he loses, and an increase of force for the 
preservation of what he has. 

If then we discard from the social compact what is not of its 
essence, we shall find that it reduces itself to the following terms: 


‘Each of us puts his person and all his power in common 
under the supreme direction of the general will, and, in our 
corporate capacity, we receive each member as an indivisible 
part of the whole.’ 


At once, in place of the individual personality of each contract- 
ing party, this act of association creates a moral and collective 
body, composed of as many members as the assembly contains 
voters, and receiving from this act its unity, its common identity, 
its life and its will. This public person, so formed by the union 
of all other persons, formerly took the name of city? and now 
takes that of Republic or body politic; it is called by its members 

2The real meaning of this word has been almost wholly lost in modern 


times; most people mistake a town for a city, and a townsman for a citi- 
zen. They do not know that houses make a town, but citizens a city.... 
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State when passive, Sovereign when active, and Power when com- 
pared with others like itself. Those who are associated in it take 
collectively the name of people and severally are called citizens, 


as sharing in the sovereign power, and subjects, as being under 
the laws of the State... . 


WHETHER THE GENERAL WILL IS FALLIBLE 

It follows from what has gone before that the general will is al- 
ways right and tends to the public advantage; but it does not 
follow that the deliberations of the people are always equally 
correct. Our will is always for our own good, but we do not al- 
ways see what that is; the people is never corrupted, but it is 
often deceived, and on such occasions only does it seem to will 
what is bad. 

There is often a great deal of difference between the will of 
all and the general will; the latter considers only the common in- 
terest, while the former takes private interest into account, and 
is no more than a sum of particular wills: but takes away from 
these same wills the pluses and minuses that cancel one another, 
and the general will remains as the sum of the differences. 

If, when the people, being furnished with adequate informa- 
tion, held its deliberations, the citizens had no communication 
one with another, the grand total of the small differences would 
always give the general will, and the decision would always be 
good. But when factions arise, and partial associations are formed 
at the expense of the great association, the will of each of these 
associations becomes general in relation to its members, while 
it remains particular in relation to the State: it may then be said 
that there are no longer as many votes as there are men, but only 
as many as there are associations. The differences become less 
numerous and give a less general result. Lastly, when one of these 
associations is so great as to prevail over all the rest, the result is 
no longer a sum of small differences, but a single difference; in this 
case there is no longer a general will, and the opinion which pre- 
vails is purely particular. 

It is therefore essential, if the general will is to be able to ex- 
press itself, that there should be no partial society within the 
State, and that each citizen should think only his own thoughts. 
.... But if there are partial societies, it is best to have as many 
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as possible and to prevent them from being unequal. ... These 
precautions are the only ones that can guarantee that the general 
will shall be always enlightened, and that the people shall in no 


way deceive itself. 


LAW? 
<... I... give the name ‘Republic’ to every State that is governed 
by laws, no matter what the form of its administration may be: 
for only in such a case does the public interest govern, and the 
res publica rank as a reality. Every legitimate government is re- 
publicant; what government is I will explain later on. 

Laws are, properly speaking, only the conditions of civil asso- 
ciation. The people, being subject to the laws, ought to be their 
author: the conditions of the society ought to be regulated solely 
by those who come together to form it. But how are they to re- 
gulate them? Is it to be by common agreement, by a sudden ins- 
piration? Has the body politic an organ to declare its will? Who 
can give it the foresight to formulate and announce its acts in ad- 
vance? Or how is it to announce them in the hour of need? How 
can a blind multitude, which often does not know what it wills, 
because it rarely knows what is good for it, carry out for itself so 
great and difficult an enterprise as a system of legislation? Of it- 
self the people wills always the good, but of itself it by no means 
always sees it. The general will is always in the right but the 
judgment which guides it is not always enlightened. It must be 
got to see objects as they are, and sometimes as they ought to 
appear to it; it must be shown the good road it is in search of, 
secured from the seductive influences of individual wills, taught 
to see times and spaces as a series, and made to weigh the attrac- 
tions of present and sensible advantages against the danger of 
distant and hidden evils. The individuals see the good they re- 
ject; the public wills the good it does not see. All stand equally 
in need of guidance. The former must be compelled to bring their 
wills into conformity with their reason; the latter must be taught 


83 Chapter yI. y 
41 understand by this word, not merely an aristocracy or a democracy, 
but generally any government directed by the general will, which is the 
law. To be legitimate, the government must be, not one with the Sovereign, 
but its minister. In such a case even a monarchy is a Republic. 
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to know what it wills. If that is done, public enlightenment leads 
to the union of understanding and will in the social body; the 
parts are made to work exactly together, and the whole is raised 
to its highest power. This makes a legislator necessary. 


THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF LEGISLATION® 

If we ask in what precisely consists the greatest good of all, which 
should be the end of every system of legislation, we shall find it 
reduce itself to two main objects, liberty and equality—tiberty, be- 
cause all particular dependence means so much force taken from 
the body of the State, and equality, because liberty cannot exist 
without it. 

I have already defined civil liberty; by equality, we should un- 
derstand, not that the degrees of power and riches are to be abso- 
lutely identical for everybody; but that power shall never be 
great enough for violence, and shall always be exercised by virtue 
of rank and Jaw; and that, in respect of riches, no citizen shall 
ever be wealthy enough to buy another and none poor enough 
to be forced to sell himself; which implies, on the part of the 
great, moderation in goods and position, and, on the side of the 
common sort, moderation in avarice and covetousness. 

Such equality, we are told, is an unpractical ideal that cannot 
actually exist. But if its abuse is inevitable, does it follow that 
we should not at least make regulations concerning it? It is pre- 
cisely because the force of circumstances tends continually to 
destroy equality that the force of legislation should always tend 
to its maintenance. 

But these general objects of every good legislative system need 
modifying in every country in accordance with the local situation 
and the temper of the inhabitants; and these circumstances should 
determine, in each case, the particular system of institutions which 


is best, not perhaps in itself, but for the State for which it is des- 
lined... . 


GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL® 
--.. Every free action is produced by the concurrence of two 
causes; one moral, i.e. the will which determines the act; the other 


5 Chapter x1. 
6 BooK mm Chapter I. 
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physical, i.e. the power which executes it. When I walk towards 
an object, it is necessary first that I should will to go there, and, 
in the second place, that my feet should carry me. If a paralytic 
wills to run and an actiye man wills not to, they will both stay 
where they are. The body politic has the same motive powers; 
here too force and will are distinguished, will under the name of 
legislative power and force under that of executive power. With- 
out their concurrence, nothing, is, or should be, done. 

We have seen that the legislative power belongs to the people, 
and can belong to it alone. It may, on the other hand, readily be 
seen, from the principles laid down above, that the executive 
power cannot belong to the generality as legislature or Sovereign, 
because it consists wholly of particular acts which fall outside 
the competency of the law, and consequently of the Sovereign, 
whose acts must always be laws. 

The public force therefore needs an agent of its own to bind it 
together and set it to work under the direction of the general will, 
to serve as a means of communication between the State and the 
Sovereign, and to do for the collective person more or Jess what 
the union of soul and body does for man. Here we have what is, 
in the State, the basis of government often wrongly confused with 
the Sovereign, whose minister it is. 

What then is government? An intermediate body set up be- 
tween the subjects and the Sovereign, to secure their mutual cor- 
respondence, charged with the execution of the laws and the 
maintenance of liberty, both civil and political. 

_ The members of this body are called magistrates or kings, that 
is to say governors, and the whole body bears the name prince. 
Thus those who hold that the act, by which a people puts itself 
under a prince, is not a contract, are certainly right. It is simply 
and solely a commission, an employment, in which the rulers, 
mere officials of the Sovereign, exercise in their own name the 
power of which it makes them depositaries. This power it can 
limit, modify or recover at pleasure; for the alienation of such 
@ right is incompatible with the nature of the social body, and 


contrary to the end of association. 

I call then government, or supreme a 
mate exercise of the executive power, and prince 
man or the body entrusted with that administration. - - - 


dministration, the legiti- 
or magistrate the 
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The government is on a small scale what the body politic which 
includes it is on a great one. It is a moral person endowed with 
certain faculties, active like the Sovereign and passive like the 
State, and capable of being resolved into other similar relations. . . . 

There is between these two bodies this essential difference, that 
the State exists by itself, and the government only through the 
Sovereign. Thus the dominant will of the prince is, or should be, 
nothing but the general will or the law; his force is only the 
public force concentrated in his hands, and, as soon as he tries 
to base any absolute and independent act on his own authority, 
the tie that binds the whole together begins to be loosened. If 
finally the prince should come to have a particular will more active 
than the will of the Sovereign, and should employ the public force 
in his hands in obedience to this particular will, there would be, 
so to speak, two Sovereigns, one rightful and the other actual, the 


social union would evaporate instantly, and the body politic would 
be dissolved. 


ae DEMOCRACY? 
HE who makes the law knows better than any one else how it 
_ Should be executed and interpreted. Jt seems then impossible to 
have a better constitution than that in which the executive and 
legislative powers are united; but this very fact renders the govern- 
ment in certain respects inadequate, because things which should 
be distinguished are confounded, and the prince and the Sovereign, 
being the same person, form, so to speak, no more than a govern- 
ment without government. 

It is not good for him who makes the laws to execute them, 
or for the body of the people to turn its attention away from a 
general standpoint and devote it to particular objects. Nothing 
is more dangerous than the influence of private interests in public 
affairs and the abuse of the laws by the government is a less evil 
than the corruption of the legislator, which is the inevitable sequel 
to a particular standpoint. In such a case, the State being altered 
in substance, all reformation becomes impossible. A people that 
would never misuse governmental powers would never misuse 
independence; a people that would always govern well would not 
need to be governed. 

7 Chapter Iv. 
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If we take the term in the strict sense, there never has been a 
real democracy, and there never will be. It is against the natural 
order for the many to govern and the few to be governed. It is 
unimaginable that the people should remain continually assembled 
to devote their time to public affairs, and it is clear that they 
cannot set up commissions for that purpose without the form of 
administration being changed. 

In fact, I can confidently lay down as a principle that, when 
the functions of government are shared by several tribunals, the 
less numerous sooner or later acquire the greatest authority, if 
only because they are in a position to expedite affairs, and power 
thus naturally comes into their hands. 

Besides, how many conditions that are difficult to unite does 
such a government presuppose! First, a very small State, where 
the people can readily be got together and where each citizen can 
with ease know all the rest; secondly, great simplicity of manners, 
to prevent business from multiplying and raising thorny problems: 
next, a large measure of equality in rank and fortune, without 
Which equality of rights and authority cannot long subsist; lastly, 
little or no luxury—for luxury either comes of riches or makes 
them necessary; it corrupts at once rich and poor, the rich by 
possession and the poor by covetousness; it sells the country to 
softness and vanity, and takes away from the State all its citizens, 
to make them slaves one to another, and one and all to public 
Opinion. 

This is why a famous writer has made virtue the fundamental 
Principles of Republics; for all these conditions could not exist 
without virtue. But, for want of the necessary distinctions, that 
gteat thinker was often inexact, and sometimes, obscure, and 
did not see that, the sovereign authority being everywhere the 
same, the same principle should be found in every gelain 
State, in a greater or less degree, it is true, according to the 


form of the government. 

It may be added that the 
Wars and intestine agitations as democra 
because there is none which has so stron, 
to change to another form, or which 
and courage for its maintenance as it i : 
tion, above all, the citizen should arm himself with stren 


re is no government so subject to civil 
tic or popular government, 
g and continual a tendency 

demands more vigilance 
s. Under such a constitu- 
gth and 
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constancy, and say, everyday of his life, what a virtuous count 
Palatine® said in the Diet of Poland: Malo Periculosam Liber- 
tatem Quam Quietum Servitim.® 


DEPUTIES OR REPRESENTATIVES)? 
As soon as public service ceases to be the chief business of the 
citizens, and they would rather serve with their money than with 
their persons, the State is not far from its fall. When it is neces- 
sary to march out to war, they pay troops and stay at home: 
when it is necessary to meet in council, they name deputies and 
stay at home. By reason of idleness and money, they end by hav- 
ing soldiers to enslave their country and representatives to sell it. 

It is through the hustle of commerce and the arts, through the 
greedy self-interest of profit, and through softness and love of 
amenities that personal services are replaced by money payments. 
Men surrender a part of their profits in order to have time to 
increase them at leisure. Make gifts of money, and you will not 
be long without chains. The word finance is a slavish word, un- 
known in the city-state. In a country that is truly free, the citizens 
do everything with their own arms and nothing by means of 
money; so far from paying to be exempted from their duties, they 
would even pay for the privilege of fulfilling them themselves. 
I am far from taking the common view: I hold enforced labour 
to be less opposed to liberty than taxes. 

The better the constitution of a State is, the more do public 
affairs encroach on private in the minds of the citizens. Private 
affairs are even of much less importance, because the aggregate 
of the common happiness furnishes a greater proportion of that 
of each individual, so that there is less for him to seek in parti- 
cular cares. In a well-ordered city every man flies to the assemb- 
lies: under a bad government no one cares to stir a step to get 
to them, because no one is interested in what happens there, be- 
cause it is foreseen that the general will will not prevail, and 
lastly because domestic cares are all-absorbing. Good laws lead 
to the making of better ones; bad ones bring about worse. As 
soon as any man says of the affairs of the State what does it matter 


8 Palatine, father of the King of Poland. 
9 (I prefer dangerous liberty to peaceful servitude). 
10 Chapter xv. 
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to me? The State may be given up for lost. 
ated pera a partriotism, the activity of private in- 
mee y ss of States, conquest and the abuse of govern- 
ggested the method of having deputies for representatives 
of the people in the national assemblies. These are what, in some 
countries, men have presumed to call the Third Estate. Thus 
the individual interest of two orders is put first and second; the 
public interest occupies only the third place. 

Sovereignty, for the same reason as makes it inalienable, cannot 
be Tepresented; it lies essentially in the general will, and will does 
not admit of representation: it is either the same, or other; there 
is no intermediate possibility. The deputies of the people, there- 
fore, are not and cannot be its representatives; they are merely 
its stewards, and can carry through no definitive acts. Every law 
the people has not ratified in person is null and void—is, in fact, 
not a law. The people of England regards itself as free; but it is 
grossly mistaken; it is free only during the election of members 
ot parliament. As soon as they are elected, slavery overtakes it, 
and it is nothing. The use it makes of the short moments of liberty 
it enjoys shows indeed that it deserves to lose them. 

The idea of representation is modern; it comes to us from 
feudal government, from that iniquitous and absurd system which 
degrades humanity and dishonours the name of man. In ancient 
republics and even in monarchies, the people never had represen- 
tatives; the word itself was unknown. It is very singular that in 
Rome, where the tribunes were SO sacrosanct, it was mever even 
imagined that they could usurp the functions of the people, and 


that in the midst of so great a multitude they never attempted to 


pass on their own authority a single plebiscitum. We can, how- 
ed sometimes by the 


ever, form an idea of the difficulties caus 
People being so numerous, from what happened in the time of 
the Gracchi, when some of the citizens had to cast their votes 
from the roofs of buildings. 

Where right and liberty are everything, disadvantages count 
for nothing, Among this wise people everything was given its just 
value, its lictors were allowed to do what its tribunes would never 
have dared to attempt; for it had no fear that its lictors would 


try to represent it. 


To explain, however, in wha Humes 


t way the tribunes did some 
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represent it, it is enough to conceive how the government repre- 
sents the Sovereign. Law being purely the declaration of the gene- 
ral will, it is clear that, in the exercise of the legislative power, 
the people cannot be represented; but in that of the executive 
power, which is only the force that is applied to give the law 
effect, it both can and should be represented. We thus see that 
if we looked closely into the matter we should find that very few 
nations haye any laws. However, that may be, it is certain that 
the tribunes, possessing no executive power, could never repre- 
sent the Roman people by right of the powers entrusted to them, 
but only by usurping those of the senate. 

In Greece, all that the people had to do, it did for itself; it was 
constantly assembled in the public square. The Greeks lived in a 
mild climate; they had no natural greed; slaves did their work 
for them; their great concern was with liberty. Lacking the same 
advantages, how can you preserve the same rights? Your severer 
climates add to your needs; for half the year your public squares 
are uninhabitable; the flatness of your language unfits them for 
being heard in the open air; you sacrifice more for profit than 
for liberty, and fear slavery less than poverty. 

What then? Is liberty maintained only by the help of slavery? 
It may be so. Extremes meet. Everything that is not in the course 
of nature has its disadvantages, civil society most of all. There 
are some unhappy circumstances in which we can only keep our 
liberty at others? expense, and where the citizens can be perfectly 
free only when the slave is most a slave. Such was the case with 
Sparta. As for you, modern peoples, you have no slaves, but you 
are slaves yourselves; you pay for their liberty with your own. 
It is in vain that you boast of this preference; I find in it more 
cowardice than humanity. 

I do not mean by all this that it is necessary to have slaves, or 
that the right of slavery is legitimate: I am merely giving the 
reasons why modern peoples, believing themselves to be free, 
have representatives, while ancient peoples had none. In any 
case, the moment a people allows itself to be represented, it is no 
longer free: it no longer exists. 


S 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Jast volume appeared in 
Chamber of Deputies, and in 1841 c e e 
Academy. He was for a few monha for Foreign Affairs under 
Louis Napoleon. In 1856 he publishe: he Old Regime and the Revolution. 
He died at Cannes on 15 April 1859 at the age of fifty-four. ; 

Though an aristocrat of pure blood and noble family, Tocqueville be- 
lieved in liberty, individuality and democracy. He saw very clearly that 
the class from which he sprang was sure to perish, so he came to EE 
conclusion that privileges or the special rights possessed by certain people 
must be abolished in order to establish an equalitarian society, Or 
society in which all people would be politically and socially equal as 
without which the masses could not possess sovereignty or supreme au 
rity. 
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WHY DEMOCRATIC NATIONS SHOW A MORE ARDENT 
AND ENDURING LOVE OF EQUALITY THAN 
OF LIBERTY! 


THE first and most intense passion which is engendered by the 
equality of conditions is, I need hardly say, the love of that same 
equality. My readers will therefore not be suprised that I speak 
of it before all others. 

Everybody has remarked that in our time, and especially in 
France, this passion for equality is every day gaining ground in 
the human heart. It has been said a hundred times that our con- 
temporaries are far more ardently and tenaciously attached to 
equality than to freedom; but as I do not find that the causes of 
the fact have been sufficiently analyzed, I shall endeavour to point 
them out. 

It is possible to imagine an extreme point at which freedom 
and equality would meet and blend. Let us Suppose that all the 
members take a part in the government, and that each one of 
them has an equal right to take part in it. As none is different 
from his fellows, none can exercise a tyrannical power: men will 
be perfectly free, because they will all be entirely equal; and they 
will all be perfectly equal because they will be entirely free. To 
this ideal state democratic nations tend. Such is the completest 
form that equality can assume upon earth; but there are a thou- 
sand others which, without being equally perfect, are not less 
cherished by those nations. 

The principle of equality may be established in civil society 
without prevailing in the political world. Equal rights may exist 
of indulging in the same pleasures, of entering the same profes- 
sions, of frequenting the same places—in a word, of living in 
the same manner and seeking wealth by the same means, al- 
though all men do not take an equal share in the government. 

A kind of equality may even be established in the political 

1 Alexis De Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. 1. Book xı, Chap- 
ter 1. Published by Longmans Green, Longmans & Roberts, London, 1862. 
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world, though there should be no political freedom there. A man 
may be the equal of all his countrymen save one, who is the 
master of all without distinction and who selects equally from 
among them all the agents of his power. 

Several other combinations might be easily imagined by which 
very great equality would be united to institutions more or less 
free, or even to institutions wholly: without freedom. 

Although men cannot become absolutely equal unless they be 
entirely free, and consequently equality, pushed to its furthest 
extent, may be confounded with freedom, yet there is good reason 
for distinguishing the one from the other. The taste which men 
have for liberty, and that which they feel for equality, are, in 
fact, two different things; and I am not afraid to add, that, amongst 
democratic nations they are two unequal things. 

Upon close inspection it will be seen that there is in every age 
some peculiar and preponderating fact with which all others are 
connected; this fact almost always gives birth to some pregnant 
idea or some ruling passion, which attracts to itself and bears 
away in its course, all the feelings and opinions of thé time: it is 
like a great stream towards which each of the surrounding rivulets 


seems to flow. 

Freedom has appeared in 
under various forms; it has n 
social condition, and it is not confine 
cannot, therefore, form the distinguis 
mocratic ages. The peculiar and preponderating fact that marks 
those ages as its own is the equality of condition; the ruling pas- 
sion of men in those periods is the love of this equality. Ask not 
what singular charm the men of democratic ages find in being 
equal, or what special reasons they may have for clinging so 
tenaciously to equality rather than to the other advantages which 
Society holds out to them: equality is the distinguishing characte- 
ristic of the age they live in; that of itself is enough to explain 
that they prefer it to all the rest. A 

But independently of this reason there are several others which 
will at all times habitually Jead men to prefer equality to freedom. 

If a people could ever succeed in destroying, or even in dimi- 
nishing, the equality that prevails in its own body, they could 
do so only and be accomplished by long Jaborious efforts. Its social 


the world at different times and 
ot been exclusively bound to any 
d to democracies. Freedom 
hing characteristic of de- 
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condition must be modified, its laws abolished, its opinions super- 
seded, its habits changed, its manners corrupted. But political 
liberty is more easily lost; to neglect to hold it fast is to allow it 
to escape. ; 

Men, therefore not only cling to equality because it is dear to 
them; they also adhere to it because they think it will last forever. 

That political freedom may compromise in its excesses the 
tranquillity, the property, the lives of individuals, is obvious -to 
the narrowest and most unthinking minds. But, on the contrary, 
none but attentive and clear-sighted men perceive the perils with 
which equality threatens us, and they commonly avoid pointing 
them out. They know that the calamities they apprehend are re- 
mote and flatter themselves that they will only fall upon future 
generations, for which the present generation takes but little 
thought. The evils that freedom sometimes brings with it are 
immediate; they are apparent to all, and all are more or less 
affected by them. The evils which extreme equality may produce 
are slowly disclosed; they creep gradually into the social frame; 
they are seén only at intervals, and at the moment at which they 
become most violent, habit already causes them to be no longer 
felt. 

The advantages which freedom brings are only shown by length 
of time; and it is always easy to mistake the cause in which they 
originate. The advantages of equality are instantaneous, and they 
may constantly be traced from their source. 

Political liberty bestows exalted pleasures from time to time 
upon a certain number of citizens. Equality every day confers a 
number of small enjoyments on every man. The charms of equality 
are every instant felt, and are within the reach of all; the noblest 
hearts are not insensible to them, and the most vulgar souls exult 
in them. The passion which equality engenders must therefore 
be at once strong and general. Men cannot enjoy political liberty 
unpurchased by some sacrifices, and they never obtain it without 
great exertions. But the pleasures of equality are self-proffered; 
each of the petty incidents of life seems to occasion them, and 
in order to taste them nothing is required but to live. 

Democratic nations are at all times fond of equality, but there 
are certain epochs at which the passion they entertain for it swells 
to the height of fury. This occurs at the moment when the old 
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social system, long menaced, completes its own destruction after 
a last intestine struggle, and the barriers of rank are at length 
thrown down. At such times men pounce upon equality as their 
booty, and they cling to it as to some precious treasure which 
they fear to lose. The passion for equality penetrates on every 
side into men’s hearts, expands there, and fills them entirely. Tell 
them not that by this blind surrender of themselves to an exclu- 
sive passion, they risk their dearest interests; they are deaf. Show 
them not freedom escaping from their grasp, whilst they are look- 
ing another way; they are blind—or rather, they can discern but 
one sole object to be desired in the universe. . . « 

I think that democratic communities have a natural taste for 
freedom; left to themselves, they will seek it, cherish it, and view 
any privation of it with regret. But for equality their passion is 
ardent, insatiable, incessant, invincible; they call for equality in 
freedom; and if they cannot obtain that, they still call for equality 
in slavery. They will endure poverty, servitude, barbarism,—but 


they will not endure aristocracy. 
This is true at all times, and especially in our own. All men 


and all powers seeking to cope with this irresistible passion, will 
be overthrown and, destroyed by it. In our age, freedom cannot 
be established without it, and despotism itself cannot reign without 


its support. 


JOHN STUART MILL 


JoHN Stuart MILL was born on 20th May, 1806. He was the eldest 
child of James Mill, friend and disciple of Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) 
who gave us a clear statement of the Utilitarian philosophy. James Mill 
“set himself, with maximum labour but minimum patience, to save twenty- 
five years in John’s education”. John Stuart must have begun to read at 
the age of two. By the time he was eight years he had read many Greek 
writers. He had no holidays, no games and no friends. At sixteen, he 
began to write for the press and when he was nineteen he became the 
editor of Bentham’s Rationale of Evidence. His book, On Liberty, was 
published in 1859. This work is an eloquent and powerful pleading for the 
liberty of the individual. Mill thought it would live longer than his other 
works. According to Morley, On Liberty is of the same rank as Milton’s 
Aroepagitica: John Stuart Mill died in 1873 at Avignon in France. 
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THAT THE IDEALLY BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
IS THE REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT? 


THERE is no difficulty in showing that the ideally best form of 
government is that in which the sovereignty, or supreme control- 
ling power in the last resort, is vested in the entire aggregate of 
the community every citizen not only having a voice in the exer- 
cise of that ultimate sovereignty, but being, at least occasionally, 
called on to take an actual part in the government, by the personal 
discharge of some public function, local or general. 

To test this proposition, it has to be examined in reference to 
the two branches into which, the inquiry into the goodness of a 
government conveniently divides itself, namely, how far it pro- 
motes the good management of the affairs of society by means 
of the existing faculties, moral, intellectual, and active, of its 
various members, and what is its effect in improving or deteriorat- 
ing those faculties. 


The ideally best form of government, it is scarcely necessary 


to say, does not mean one which is practicable or eligible in all 
in the circumstances in 


states of civilization, but the one which, i 
which it is practicable and eligible, is attended with the greatest 


amount of beneficial consequences, immediate and prospective. 
A completely popular government is the only polity which can 
make out any claim to this character. It is pre-eminent in both 
the departments between which the excellence of a political consti- 
tution is divided. It is both more favourable to present good 
government, and promotes a better and higher form of national 


character, than any other polity wh 


Its superiority in reference to present well-Det 
principles, of as universal truth and applicability as any general 


Propositions which can be laid down respecting human affairs. 
The first is, that the rights and interests of every or any person 
are only secure from being disregarded when the person interested 

1J. S. Mill, On Liberty and Considerations on Representation Govern- 


ment, Edited McCallum, Oxford 1948. 
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atsoever. 
nt well-being rests upon two 
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is himself able, and habitually disposed, to stand up for them. 
The second is, that the general prosperity attains a greater height, 
and is more widely diffused, in proportion to the amount and 
variety of the personal energies enlisted in promoting it.... 

From these accumulated considerations it is evident that the 
only government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the 
social state is one in which the whole people participate; that 
any participation, even in the smallest public function, is useful; 
that the participation should everywhere be as great as the general 
degree of improvement of the community will allow; and that 
nothing less can be ultimately desirable than the admission of all 
to a share in the sovereign power of the state. But since all cannot, 
in a community exceeding a single small town, participate per- 
sonally in any but some very minor portions of the public busi- 
ness, it follows that the ideal type of a perfect government must 
be representative. 


OF THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE BODIES? 
Instead of the function of governing, for which it is radically unfit, 
the proper office of a Tepresentative assembly is to watch and 
control the government; to throw the light of publicity on its 
acts; to compel a full exposition and justification of all of them 
which any one considers questionable; to censure them if found 
condemnable, and, if the men who compose the government abuse 
their trust, or fulfil it in a manner which conflicts with the deli- 
berate sense of the nation, to expel them from office, and either 
expressly or virtually appoint their successors. This is surely 
ample power, and security enough for the liberty of the nation. 
In addition to this, the Parliament has an office, not inferior even 
to this in importance; (to be at once the nation’s Committee of 
Grievances, and its Congress of Opinions; an arena in which 
not only the general opinion of the nation, but that of every sec- 
tion of it, and as far as possible of every eminent individual whom 
it contains, can produce itself in full light and challenge discus- 
sion); where every person in the country may count upon finding 
somebody who speaks his mind, as well or better than he could 
speak it himself—not to friends and partisans exclusively,—but in 
the face of opponents, to be tested by adverse controversy. Where 

2 Chapter v. 
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those whose opinion is over-ruled, feel satisfied that it is heard, 
and set aside not by a mere act of will, but for that are thought 
superior reasons, and commend themselves as such to the repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the nation; where every party or 
opinion in the country can muster its strength, and be cured of 
any illusion concerning the number of power of its adherents; 
where the opinion which prevails in the nation makes itself mani- 
fest as prevailing, and marshalls its hosts in the presence of the 
government, which is thus enabled and compelled to give way to 
at on the mere manifestation, without the actual employment, of 
its: strength; where statesmen can assure themselves, far more 
certainly than by any other signs, what elements of opinion and 
power are growing, and what declining, and are enabled to shape 
their measures with some regard not solely to present exigencies, 
but to tendencies in progress. Representative assemblies are often 
taunted by their enemies with being places of mere talk and 
Bavardage. There has seldom been more misplaced derision. 
I know not how a representative assembly can more usefully em- 
ploy itself than in talk, when the subject of talk is the great public 
interests of the country, and every sentence of it represents the 
opinion either of some important body of persons in the nation, 
or of an individual in whom some such body have reposed their 
confidence. ... Such ‘talking’ would never be looked upon with 
disparagement if it were not allowed to stop ‘doing’; which it 
never would, if assemblies knew and acknowledged that talking 
and discussion and their proper business, while doing, as the 
result of discussion, is the task not of a miscellaneous body, but 
of individuals specially trained to it; that the fit office of an 
assembly is to see that those individuals are honestly and intelli- 
gently chosen, and to interfere no further with them, except by 
unlimited latitude of suggestion and criticism, and by applying 
or withholding the final seal of national assent. It is for want of 
this judicious reserve, that popular assemblies attempt to do what 
_ they cannot do well—to govern and legislate—and provide no 
machinery but their own for much of it when of course every 
hour spent in talk ig an hour withdrawn from actual business. 
But the very fact which most unfits such bodies for a Council of 
Legislation, qualifies them the more for their other office—namely, 
that they are not a selection of the greatest political minds in the 
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country, from whose opinions little could with certainty be in- 
ferred concerning those of the nation, but are, when properly cons- 
tituted a fair sample of every grade of intellect among the people 
which is at all entitled to a voice in public affairs. Their part is 
to indicate wants, to be an organ for popular demands, and a 
place of adverse discussion for all opinions relating to public mat- 
ters, both great and small; and, along with this, to check by criti- 
cism, and eventually by withdrawing their support, those high 
public officers who really conduct the public business, or who 
appoint those by whom it is conducted. Nothing but the restric- 
tion of the function of representative bodies within these rational 
limits, will enable the benefits of popular control to be enjoyed 
in conjuction with the no less important requisites (growing 
ever more important as human affairs increase in scale and in 
complexity) of skilled legislation and administration. There are no 
means of combining these benefits except by separating the func- 
tions which guarantee the one from those which essentially -re- 
quire the other; by disjoining the office of control and criticism 
from the actual conduct of affairs, and devolving the former om 
the representatives of the Many, while securing for the latter, 
under strict responsibility to the nation, the acquired knowledge 
and practised intelligence of a specially trained and experienced 
Few. 


OF THE INFIRMITIES AND DANGERS TO WHICH REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENT IS LIABLE® 
The defects of any form of government may be either negative 
or positive. It is negatively defective if it does not concentrate in 
the hands of the authorities power sufficient to fulfil the necessary 
cffices of a government; or if it does not sufficiently develop by 
exercise the active capacities and social feelings of the individual 
citizens. 

The positive evils and dangers of the representative, as of every 
other form of government, may be reduced to two heads: first, 
general ignorance and incapacity, or, to speak more moderately, 
insufficient mental qualifications, in the controlling body; secondly 
the danger of its being under the influence of interests not identi- 
cal with the general welfare of the community. ... 

8 Ibid, Chapter vi. 
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One of the greatest dangers, therefore, of democracy, as of all 
other forms of government, lies in the sinister interest of the 
holders of power; it is the danger of class legislation; of govern- 
ment intended for (whether really effecting it or not) the imme- 
diate benefit of the dominant class, to the lasting detriment of 
the whole. And one of the most important questions demanding 
consideration, in determining the best constitution of a representa- 
tive government, is how to provide efficacious securities against 
this evil. 

If we consider as a class, politically speaking, any number of 
persons who have the same sinister interest, —that is, whose direct 
and apparent interest points towards the same description of bad 
Measures; the desirable object would be that no class, and no 
combination of classes likely to combine, should be able to exer- 
cise a preponderant influence in the government. A modern com- 
munity, not divided within itself by strong antipathies of race, 
language, or nationality, may be considered as in the main divi- 
sible into two sections, which in spite of partial variations, cor- 
tespond on the whole with two divergent directions of apparent 
interest, Let us call them (in brief general terms) labourers on 
the one hand, employers of labour on the other: including, how- 
ever, along with employers of labour, not only retired capitalists, 
and the possessors of inherited wealth, but all that highly paid 
description of labourers (such as the professions) whose educa- 
tion and way of life assimilate them with the tich, and bese 
prospect and ambition it is to raise themselves into that class. 
With the labourers, on the other hand, may be ranked ed 
smaller employers of labour, who by interests, habits, Si ee 
tional impressions, are assimilated in wishes, tastes, and obj ; 
to the labouring classes; comprehending a large pop ae os 
petty tradesmen. In a state of society thus compose! i F i e E 
Presentative system could be made ideally perfect, and if it w 

; TREA i zation must be such, 
Possible to maintain it in that state, its organ! haere 
that these two classes, manual labourers and their m H Be 
one side, employers of labour and their affinities oi ah hd 
should be, in the arrangement of the representative syste a 
ly balanced, each influencing about an equal number 0 e 
i 4 ; of each class, in 
in Parliament: since, assuming that the majority AE 
any difference between them, would be mainly governed bY 
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class interests, there would be a minority of each in whom that 
consideration would be subordinate to reason, justice and the good 
of the whole, and this minority of either, joining with the whole 
of the other, would turn the scale against any demands of their 
own majority which were not such as ought to prevail. The reason 
why, in any tolerably constituted society justice and the general 
interest mostly in the end carry their point, is that the separate 
and selfish interests of mankind are almost always divided; some 
are interested in what is wrong, but some, also, have their private 
interest on the side of what is right: and those who are governed 
by higher considerations though too few and weak to prevail 
against the whole of the others, usually after sufficient discussion 
and agitation become strong enough to turn the balance in favour 
of the body of private interests which is on the same side with 
them. The representative system ought to be so constituted as to 
maintain this state of things; it ought not to allow any of the 
various sectional interests to be so powerful as to be capable of 
prevailing against truth and justice and the other sectional in- 
terests combined. There ought always to be such a balance pre- 
served among personal interests, as may render any one of them 
dependent for its success, on carrying with it at least a large pro- 
portion of those who act on higher motives, and more comprehen- 
sive and distant views. 


OF TRUE AND FALSE DEMOCRACY—REPRESENTATION OF ALL, 
AND REPRESENTATION OF THE MAJORITY ONLY 

It has been seen, that the dangers incident to a representative 
democracy are of two kinds: Danger of a low grade of intelligence 
in the representative body, and in the popular opinion which 
controls it; and danger of class legislation on the part of the 
numerical majority, these being all composed of the same class. 
We have next to consider, how far it is possible so to organize 
the democracy, as, without interfering materially with the charac- 
teristic benefits of democratic government, to do away with these 
two great evils, or at least to abate them, in the utmost degree 
attainable by human contrivance. 

The common mode of attempting this is by limiting the demo- 
cratic character of the representation, through a more or less 
restricted suffrage. But ‘there is a previous consideration which, 
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pea es F view, considerably modifies the circumstances which 
: pposed to tender such a restriction necessary. A completely 
qual democracy, in a nation in which a single class composes 
the numerical majority, cannot be divested of certain evils; but 
those evils are greatly aggravated by the fact, that the democra- 
cies which at present exist are not equal, but systematically un- 
equal in favour of the predominant class. Two very different ideas 
are usually confounded under the name democracy. The pure 
idea of democracy, according to its definition, is the government 
of the whole people by the whole people, equally represented. 
Democracy as commonly conceived and hitherto practised, is 
the government of the whole people by a mere majority of the 
people, exclusively represented. The former is synonymous with 
the equality of all citizens; the latter, strangely confounded with 
ab is a government of privilege, in favour of the numerical majo- 
rity, who alone possesses practically any voice in the State. This 
is the inevitable consequence of the manner in which the votes 
are now taken, to the complete disfranchisement of minorities. 
The confusion of ideas here is great, but it is so easily cleared 
up, ‘that one would suppose the slightest indication would be 
Sufficient to place the matter in its true light before any mind 
of average intelligence. It would be so, but for the power of habit; 
owing to which the simplest idea, if unfamiliar, has as great diffi- 
culty in making its way to the mind as a far more complicated 
one. That the minority must yield to the majority, the smaller 
number to the greater, is a familiar idea; and accordingly men 
think there is no necessity for using their minds any further, and 
it does not occur to them that there is any medium between al- 
lowing the smaller number to the equally powerful with the 
greater, and blotting out the smaller number altogether. In a re- 
Presentative body actually deliberating, the minority must of course 
be overruled; and in an equal democracy (since the opinions of 
the constituents, when they insist on them, determine those of 
the representative body) the majority of the people, through their 
representatives, will outvote and prevail over the minority and 
their representatives. But does it follow that the minority should 
have no representatives at all? Because the majority ought to 
Prevail over the minority, must the majority have all the votes, 
the minority none? Is it necessary that the minority should not 
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even be heard? Nothing but habit and old association can re- 
concile any reasonable being to the needless injustice. In a really 
equal democracy, every or any section would be represented, not 
disproportionately, but proportionately. A majority of the electors 
would always have a majority of the representatives; but a mino- 
rity of the electors would always have a minority of the represen- 
tatives. Man for man, they would be as fully represented as the 
majority. Unless they are, there is not equal government, but a 
government of inequality and privilege—one part of the people 
rule over the rest—there is a part whose fair and equal share of 
influence in the representation is withheld from them; contrary 
to all just governments, but above all, contrary to the principle 
of democracy, which professes equality as its very root and foun- 
_ dation. 

The injustice and violation of principle are not less flagrant 
because those who suffer by them are a minority; for there is not 
equal suffrage where eyery single individual does not count for as 
much as any other single individual in the community. But it is 
not only a minority who suffer. Democracy, thus constituted, does 
not even attain its ostensible object, that of giving the powers of 
government in all cases to the numerical majority. It does some- 
thing very different: it gives them to a minority of the majority; 
who may be, and often are, but a minority of the whole. All prin- 
ciples are most effectually tested by extreme cases. Suppose then, 
that, in a country governed by equal and universal suffrage, there 
is a contested election in every constituency, and every election 
is carried by a small majority. The Parliament thus brought to- 
gether represents little more than a bare majority of the people. 
This Parliament proceeds to legislate, and adopts important 
measures by a bare majority of itself. What guarantee is there that 
these measures accord with the wishes of a majority of the people. 
Nearly half the electors, having been outvoted at the hustings, 
have had no influence at all in the decision; and the whole of 
these may be, a majority of them probably are, hostile to the 
measures, having voted against those by whom they have been 
carried. Of the remaining electors, nearly half have chosen re- 
presentatives who, by supposition, have voted against the mea- 
sures. It is possible, therefore, and not at all improbable, that 
the opinion which has prevailed was agreeable only to a minority 
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of the nation, though a majority of that portion of it, whom the 
institutions of the country have elected into a ruling class. If de- 
mocracy means the certain ascendency of the majority, there are 
no means of insuring that, but by allowing every individual figure 
to tell equally in the summing up. Any minority left out, either 
purposely or by the play of the machinery, gives the power not 
to the majority but to a minority in some other part of the scale. 


C. D. BURNS 


Ceci Derste Burns, British Socialist and political philosopher, was 
born in 1879, received his education at Cambridge and Rome. He 
was Assistant Secretary to the Ministry of Reconstruction from 1917 to 
1919, and Assistant Secretary to the International Organising Committee 
of the League of Nations from 1919 to 1920. He worked as lecturer in 
citizenship in the University of Glasgow from 1927 to 1936, and was @ 
member of the International Advisory Committee of the Labour Party. 
He was also for many years British editor of Ethics, an international 
journal of social philosophy. 

In this chapter, Burns gives the criterion or standard which helps us 
to distinguish a democratic society from others and explains the essentials 
of the democratic ideal. 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY! 


THE word democracy is unfortunate in its associations. Its deriva- 
tion is no guide to its meaning as a political ideal. Opponents of 
change are able to find that it has been used in almost any sense; 
but we must accept it here only in the sense in which it is used 
by those who are inflamed by it to aim at a better world. Demo- 
cracy seems to mean the rule of the undistinguished and ignorant 
‘demos’; and even if we declare that it does not mean mob-rule, 
many of its advocates seem to believe that democracy will be 
distinguished from other social forms by reference to the number 
of members of a group who control its policy. But if this is its 
meaning, no reasonable man could desire democracy. A mere 
counting of heads without regard to their contents might result 
in successful journalism, but would inevitably lead to political 
lunacy. A flock of sheep would then be the most complete de- 
mocracy: and if the majority established tyranny it would then 
be democratic to acquiesce. But that is mere nonsense. Obviously 
democracy is to be known not merely by discovering how many 
in the group have political power. What then is the criterion which 
distinguishes a democratic society from others? We know a de- 
mocracy by reference to the equality or characteristic in the mem- 
bers of the group which most dominates the organization and 
policy of that group. If the characteristic is one common to ant- 
mals, such as control by force and subservience of ‘the many, We 
may have oligarchy. If the characteristic is admiration for wealth 
or birth, we may have a noble or ignoble savagery, like that in 
which glass beads give prominence. But a democracy exists only 
When the dominating characteristic is human, in distinguishing 
Men from beasts, and civilized in contrast with the manners of 
the savage. Such characteristics are reasoning and moral responsi- 
bility of the individual for his actions. Where these dominate 
Society, there will be democracy; and even now there is a tendency 

1C. Delisle Burns, Political Ideals, Oxford University Press 1921. 
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towards such a society. 

A society in which reason governs ihe contact of men and one 
in which each man feels responsible for his action is also a society 
in which every man contributes some thought and feeling to the 
common life. No man gives only the force of his arm; but each is 
regarded as capable and each feels himself capable of adding 
something unique out of his own personality. Democracy as an 
ideal is, therefore, a society not of similar persons but of equals, 
in the sense that each is an integral and irreplaceable part of the 
whole. For although the contribution of each is not equal in value, 
each one who contributes is equally a source from which the com- 
mon life is drawn. And further, democracy implies a burden for 
each, since in a true democracy no one can avoid his share of 
the moral responsibility for the actions performed in the name 
and for the interests of all. In a democracy the government is 
‘responsible’ in the political sense, that is to say, the government 
must answer to the people: but this only makes the moral respon- 
sibility of the people themselves more obvious, and there should 
be no confusion of this moral responsibility with that other and 
more trivial dependence. For in proportion as we approach de- 
mocracy so the moral charge against a people increases when any 
action is done by their agents. We cannot at the same time claim 
to act and direct action for ourselves and yet preserve the happy 
carelessness of instruments in the hands of a superior authority. 

Democracy may be found both in the social atmosphere and 

+in political organization; and indeed it is possible to speak of 
democracy in every form of social life, in religion and in industry 
as well as in politics. These various forms of democracy interact, 
each strengthening the other; but on the other hand when demo- 
cracy is being achieved in politics, it may be hindered by the sur- 
vival of autocracy in domestic life or in industry. Sometimes poli- 
tical democracy is being attained in an undemocratic social 
atmosphere, as for example where the acquaintance of nobles is 
commonly desired or where titles are sufficiently attractive for 
wealthy persons to buy them. On the other hand many professed 
democrats are undeluded by titles but worship the millionaire. In 
either case, the flunkeyism of social life endangers democratic 
“tendencies; and even equality before the law is unattainable where 
popular admiration or the capricious standards of a clique may 
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protect the titled or cultured nonentity. 

The democratic ideal does not involve a refusal to give practical 
recognition to distinctions of intellect and character. Only distinc- 
tions of physical force, wealth, or birth are regarded by the de- 
mocrat as insignificant. And therefore democracy has been well 
said to be an hypothesis that all men are equal, which hypothesis 
we make in order to discover who are the best; for it is only by 
giving equal opportunity that distinctions of intellect and character 
are made to appear. Therefore the democratic ideal more than any 
other is concerned with the treatment of children, since in child- 
hood distinctions of ability may be discovered by a genuine 
education. A real democracy will not be a collection of indistin- 
guishable atoms, but an organization of various characters and 
intellects: only thus is equality reconciled with liberty. 

The democratic ideal has also in it a reference to the contact 
between groups of men; for in the first place it is obvious that a 
man’s character, mind, and spirit are coloured or toned by the 
group to which he belongs; and therefore for full individual life 
this group life must be recognized. Secondly, the structure and 
action of the group to which a man belongs is very much affected 
by contact with other groups. Therefore individual character can- 
not be developed unless the relation of group to group permits 
or promotes it; and therefore democracy as an ideal includes a 
conception of the political interdependence of groups. This con- 
ception used to be connected with the term self-government, and 
much play was made with words to show how any one who ac- 
quiesced in the established order really governed himself. Some- 
times this acquiescence was taken to be the ‘general will’, and to 
self-government as an ideal was added the suggestion of a plebis- 
cite when the form of government might be changed. But recent 
developments of the ideal are connected with the words ‘regiona- 
lism’ and ‘self-determination’. It is felt that true democracy applied 
to the relation of groups should involve the recognition of more 
subtle distinctions than are usually involved in the difference be- 
tween States; and devolution of political power of partial indepen- 
dence of different groups is now thought to be implied in the 
democratic ideal. The homogeneity of the immense States of 
modern times is felt to endanger democratic tendencies unless 
More power over their own lives is given to groups of distinct 
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character within the State. And on the other hand, it is believed 
that each State-group should be able to ‘determine’ its own policy 
so as to realize what may be called its own finest qualities. But 
not only should groups be independent: their relations one to 
another should be political. That is to say, they must be based 
upon justice and not upon comparative force and wealth; for 
contact cannot be avoided in the modern world; and if the con- 
tact involves conflicts of force, democracy is impossible. No self- 
determination for smaller groups is possible if force rules the 
relation of all groups—if the States themselves prepare for war 
and within the State one nation holds down another. And no 
individual within any such group can develop truly, if the organi- 
zation of his own group is based upon the conception that force 
rules the relation of group to group. The organization which re- 
sults is military, and there is no possibility of reconciling this 
with the democratic ideal, since military organization necessarily 
involves the placing of responsibility for the action of the majority 
upon a few shoulders. The individual becomes merely so much 
‘man-power’ under the control of a mind external to him, and 
great numbers of individuals are assimilated. For most of his acts, 
therefore, the soldier or the citizen of a military State is not res- 
ponsible, and his individuality is therefore undeveloped. This is 
an open contradiction of the democratic ideal. But this situation 
will probably continue to be accepted as necessary so long as the 
relation of States is based upon force. Therefore the democratic 
ideal of individual life involves a new organization of the relation 
of groups. These groups will have to be not merely independent, 
wholly or in part, but they will have to be connected by some poli- 
tical organization. Such, in the briefest words, are the characteris- 
tics of the democratic ideal now active in political life. 

So far we have spoken of the ultimate purpose which is implied 
in the democratic ideal, but it is fair to acknowledge that demo- 
cracy also includes a reference to a form of government. There 
are necessary means on which the attainment of the democratic 
ideal depends, and these are such as the rule of the majority, the 
widest political franchise, and the sovereignty of ‘the people’. 
These phrases have not a very definite meaning; but they are un- 
derstood in senses sufficiently similar for our present porbo 
They express, not a final end, but the machinery through whic 
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democracy must be realized. The sovereignty of the people im- 
plies that the established government is the servant of the group 
of men and women in their corporate capacity. The widest fran- 
chise implies that every sane adult has something to add to the 
common store of knowledge and judgment. The rule of the 
majority implies, not that the greater number are physically stron- 
ger, for they are not always so, but that in large issues of human 
life there is likely to be more basis for a sound judgment among 
the greater number. But these implications are not often cons- 
ciously accepted. In most cases it is enough to say that the rule 
of the majority and the sovereignty of the people have proved to 
be more satisfactory than other methods of government. And in 
every reasonable conception of political democracy it is implied 
that there is so intimate a connexion between the machinery of 
government and the life of the men and women of the group that 
the State may be said to be the people in their corporate capacity. 
The State has often been an organization of a few officials or 
privileged persons over and against the great body of subjects, but 
in political democracy the State will be the political organization of 
all citizens, who are subjects only as instruments of or are obe- 
dient to the regulations made by themselves. 


HAROLD JOSEPH LASKI 
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revolutions. Just as the history of the state can pethaps be most 
effectively written in terms of the expanding claims of the com- 
mon man upon the results of its effort, so the development of the 
realization of equality is the clue to the problem of democracy. ... 

The number of political mechanisms, from proportional re- 
presentation to the direct primary, upon which alone a democratic 
government has been held to be valid is very large; but analysis of 
them will show that at bottom the effort of their proponents has 
been to prevent the Operation of a policy which excludes some 
people from the benefits of the state. They have in fact been aim- 
ing at the realization of some form of equality not previously 
acquired. ` 

lt is because political equality, however profound, does not 
permit the full affirmation of the common man’s essence that the 
idea of democracy has spread to other spheres. The discovery 
that men may be politically equal without attaining a genuine 
realization of their personalities was seen by not a few during 
the Puritan revolution, and the demand for economic equality 
was loudly and ably voiced there by Winstanley and his followers. 
It was only, however, with the French Revolution that economic 
equality may be said to have become a permanent part of the 
democratic creed. From that time, particularly in the context 
of socialist principle, it has been increasingly insisted that in the 
absence of economic equality no political mechanisms will of 
themselves enable the common man to realize his wishes and in- 
terests. Economic power is tegarded as the parent of political 
power. To make the diffusion of the latter effective, the former 
also must be widely diffused. To divide a people into rich and 


poor is to make impossible the attainment of a common interest 


by state action. Economic equality is then urged as the clue upon 
which the reality of democracy depends. 

The demand for social equality is both older and more recent 
than that for either political or economic equality. Protest against 
the possession of privilege by birth goes back to a very early 
period. So also a refusal to accept the status of inferiority which 
slavery implies is probably as old as slavery itself. Each of these 
is a somewhat crude form of the demand. More subtle are claims 
to religious equality, to educational equality, to that equal partici- 
pation in the results of social discovery which is marked by the 
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development of communal efforts towards the improvement of 
health and housing, the provision of public libraries and recrea- 
tion and so forth. There is, it is maintained, a kind of eminent 
domain which entitles the state deliberately to intervene to miti- 
gate the consequences of social inequality. This claim is impor- 
tant, because the method on which it relies—taxation as a rule, 
but on occasion expropriation, whether revolutionary or other- 
Wise—has the inevitable effect of producing a simultaneous ap- 
proach to economic equality, and it is significant that the use of 
this method should, as a rule although not invariably, be one of 
the consequences of the attainment of political equality. Included 
in this aspect also is the idea of equality before the law. The pro- 
ponents of democracy affirm that in the courts of a state there 
can be no difference between persons: poor and rich, atheist 
and Christian, black and white, must in similar circumstances be 
teated similarly by the law. And what is interesting in this con- 
text is the early affirmation that a legal equality which remains 
purely formal is necessarily unsubstantial. It is found that access 
to the courts is a matter largely dependent upon economic posi- 
tion; and a demand is soon made for equality in those realms 
Which give reality to that access. Since also the legal doctrines 
of a court mainly take their colour from the character of the 
Prevailing economic order, the demand for economic equality in 
Order that these legal doctrines may bear equally upon all becomes 
* normal social feature. . « - 
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case. For him the claim of numbers is vital; he admits that the 
demand for equality is inescapable; and his analysis of the causes 
of revolution is nothing so much as a eulogy of the career open 
to the talents. It is clear enough that his wise and calm mind was 
impressed by the inherent virtue of a system which without being 
extreme prevents the undue concentration of power in a few 
hands. His notion of citizenship too implies a continuous and ac- 
tive interest in affairs of state. His admiration for polity is 
clearly an acceptance as adequate of at least the foundations of 
Athenian democracy. 

The system broke down largely because the Greek mind never 
recognised the urgency of pan-Hellenism and partly because the 
passion for equality at Athens never permitted the creation of 
an executive strong enough to act vigorously in foreign affairs. Yet 
internally at least Greek democracy displayed astonishing merits. 
The life and property of the citizen were generally secure. The 
importance of order was realized. The sense of civic obligation 
was high and pride in civic achievement was great. Intolerance 
did exist, as the classic cases of Socrates and Aristides make clear. 
and a jealous particularism which, as in the tragedy of Melos, 
ultimately created a legacy of hate that left Athens helpless be- 
fore the military genius of Macedon. Yet one of the ultimate 
lessons of the Athenian democracy is the power of equality to 
maintain a government of free men, 

After the fall of Athens any effective experimentation in de- 
mocracy ceased until modern times. Rome had a genius for gov- 
ernment; but the democratic element in its system was nominal 
even in republican times and non-existent in imperial. . . . 

The Roman stoics show an appreciation of equality. Cicero, 
Seneca, Gaius and Ulpian are all at pains to establish an original 
equality of men and to appeal to a law of nature which gives 
them an equal claim to consideration. But the inference is less 
politicial than moral, the duty to be humane rather than the obli- 
gation to be democratic. The idea led to legal improvements, 
especially in the conditions of slaves; but its 
consequences were not immediately important. 

Yet when the stoic idea met and was fused with Christianity 
it gave birth to a theory of human tights which, had it been ap- 
plied, would have revolutionized the world in a democratic direc- 
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tion. Early Christian documents insist on the equality of men; 
they emphasize the idea of property as a trust which must be 
exercised on behalf of the whole community; and their attitude to 
slavery contained at least the germs of its overthrow. We must 
not indeed press any of these elements too far. Because Chris- 
tianity began as a doctrine of the disinherited, its statesmen, 
especially St.Paul, insistently emphasized its practical limitations. 
Their equality was spiritual and not legal. They urged the duty 
of obedience to constituted authority. They discouraged any at- ı 
tempt to bring out the revolutionary elements implicit in their 
faith. And once Christianity had been formally adopted as the 
religion of Rome, the position of the church as a great property 
owner increasingly anxious for endowment made it an instrument 
of social conservatism rather than of change. Its importance for 
democratic theory lay in the future, when it could seem to bring 
the support of supernatural validity to humble men’s claims to a 
share in the direction of affairs. é 

Medieval conditions contributed ideas of far more practical 
importance. If the practice of democracy was largely dead, im- 
plicit in mediaeval life were notions important for later theory. At 
the basis of feudalism lay the idea of contract; and this made uni- 
versal the assumption that the rights of a lord depend upon the 
fulfilment of his duties to his tenant. The influence of this was 
far-reaching. It is obviously easy to argue that the king as the 
Supreme overlord owes a duty to his people as the condition of 
their allegiance; the coronation oath can then be interpreted as 
a pledge he is not entitled to break. Conflict between various 
authorities, especially between church and state, then naturally 
gives rise to the idea of a social compact. .. - 

Two other medieval notions were importan ; 
the idea of representation solved a-problem of governance Which 
baffled classical times. Probably ecclesiastical in origin, it was 
fully transferred to state affairs by the thirteenth century. Its 
implications are obvious. If interests are to be represented, of 
What interests is the representative body (or bodies) to be core 
Posed? Phrases come to us like the famous “Quod Omnes bee ; 
“Ab Omnibus Approbetur”, which show a sense ee n aa 
sion of an interest may make the representation of a body ae 
fect; and thinkers like Marsiglio of Padua (with the exper 
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of Italian cities in his mind) and William of Ockham are prepared 
to press the view to its logical conclusion. They failed practically. 
but the contribution of the idea of representation to democratic 
theory was a claim that those excluded from the making of deci- 
sions cannot be bound by them. The idea of Tepresentation was 
of seminal importance because it gave those excluded from a 
share in the organs of government the opportunity of grievance. 
When social conditions became sufficiently developed this grie- 
vance could take the form of a protest against privilege; and in 
that notion lies the seed of modern democracy. 

It is, finally, important that the Middle Ages had no clear con- 
ception of sovereignty. The idea of a legally unlimited will was 
wholly alien to its way of thinking. From the lowest to the highest, 
men are bound by a hierarchy of laws in which divine law is the 
summit. This in the long run promoted popular rights by obvious- 
ly emphasizing the idea of constitutionalism. And the effort to 
find institutional means for expressing this view may fairly be des- 
cribed as universal. It is the root idea of the Magna Carta; it is 
the essence of Aquinas’ insistence on an elective monarchy; it 
underlies the curious modernity of Marsiglio; it is the basis of 
the decree Frequens of the Council of Constance which sought 
to put a term to papal autocracy, The absence of sovereignty 
meant that authority could be tegarded as a trust capable of re- 
vocation when it was Subject to abuse. The Peasants’ Revolt of 
1381, the so-called Lancastrian experiment of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, even the Hussite rebellion, all show how deeply that notion 
had spread. All of them were premature in the sense that con- 
ditions as yet made their translation into institutional form im- 
possible. But all of them were vital because they showed how 
easily they might be utilized for democratic ends in a suitable 
environment. 

Broadly speaking, that suitable environment may be said to 
have emerged in the sixteenth century when religious schism coin- 
cided with economic and geographical change. The synchronism 
of Protestant creeds with a new capitalist economy was not for- 
tuitous. It gave a new significance to individualism. The fight for 
toleration in the religious field was paralleled by a fight for free- 
dom of economic and political action. Most reformers were not 
democratic in any large way, but to’ establish the right of their faith 
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Diderot, the main claim is protection of the individual against the 
invasion of arbitrary power. Others, like Montesquieu, demand a 
constitutional system. Others again, like Mably and Morelly, de- 
pict communistic utopias as the only effective remedy for social 
ills. Rousseau sounded a deeper note and denied the legitimacy 
of all government in which the general will of all the people was 
not the effective law-making power. The philosophers did not make 
the revolution of 1789; that was the product of misgovernment 
and bankruptcy. But they made the people aware of their wants. 
They made a regime of privilege no longer possible, once the 
Estates General had been convoked. And the French Revolution 
may be said to have contributed to democratic theory the insistence 
that the career must be opened to the talents, which was, what- 
ever its limitations, a denial that birth or race or creed can bar 
the road to equality. 

Political thinkers of the nineteenth century differed from their 
predecessors in that they confronted a condition rather than a 
theory. They were less concerned to defend an ideal than to dis- 
cover the fitting means of its operation. Thomas Jefferson in 
America, Jeremy Bentham and Mill in England, Alexis de 
Tocqueville in France, are the outstanding names in a notable 
procession. There is no common agreement among them upon 
essential principles. Jefferson, for example, exemplified the faith 
of the relatively simple agrarian community from which he came. 
His democratic ideas are those of a man who suspects all exercise 
of power and seeks above all the fullest means of its control. 
Bentham’s view is that of a lawyer who sees sinister interests at 
work and finds in liberty of contract and universal suffrage the 
methods whereby the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
may be attained. John Stuart Mill saw deeper into the manifold 
complexities of the problem. But it cannot be said that his de- 
mands for full freedom of expression, co-partnership in industry 
and proportional representation did more than signalize the direc- 
tions in which events were tending. In many ways the analysis of 
de Tocqueville is the most outstanding performance of them all. 
He saw more clearly than anyone else that the inherent principle 
of democracy is equality and that its consequence must necessari- 
ly be the use of the state to minimize the differences between men- 
In a sense he prophesied the course of legislation in the western 
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world for the following century. 

The history of democratic thought has thus centered about two 
problems—the effort to establish the right of the.whole commu- 
nity to share in the direction of the state, and the means of attain- 
ing this diffusion of power. The widespread acceptance of the de- 
mocratic ideal obviously implied acceptance of the possibility that 
social arrangements were a matter of deliberate human invention. 
For this three conditions were necessary, and it is in the inter- 
relations of these three that the development of democratic thought 
may best be understood. (1) The secular state had to be divorced 
from the ecclesiastical community. This was effected partly by 
that complex of causes called Reformation and partly by the ero- 
sion, through scientific discovery, of belief in supernatural sanc- 
tions. (2) The feudal notion of social relations had to be replaced 
by the contractual. This was effected by the commercial revolution 
which transformed social classes slowly between 1400 and 1750 
and with increasing rapidity since that time. (3) Popular ignorance 
had to be dispelled, partly by the growth of literacy and partly 
by the evolution of a consciousness of power in the masses which 
would enable them to know both what they wanted and how to 
organize for its attainment. Largely this was the outcome of nine- 
teenth century development, popular education slowly achieved 
the first, and economic organization, especially in the form of 
trade unionism, did most to secure the second. 

The struggle for the attainment of democratic institutions has 
taken forms as various as the conditions it encountered. The 
eighteenth century popularized three ideas. English experience Jed 
to the belief that parliamentary government is the parent of civil 
liberty. The American Revolution made popular the notion that 
a discontented people has the right to cashier its governors. The 
French Revolution established the principle that autocracy is the 


necessary parent of special privilege. Nineteenth century demo- 


crats attempted to find institutional expression for these ideas. 
d system of production, 1n 


And the stress of a new and intensifie : 
which rapidly increasing and concentrated populations had to be 
Satisfied, necessarily increased the rate of progress toward demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Sometimes the demand was for the establis 
tative institutions, as in Germany; sometimes 


hment of represen- 
for the extension 
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of the franchise. In the first part of the century the English sys- 
tem becaue the model for peoples struggling to be free. In its 
latter years Swiss democracy became the fashion; the representa- 
tive system was criticized as leaving the member of Parliament 
the master of the electorate between elections. This led to an en- 
thusiasm, most notable in western America, for direct govern- 
ment; and every constitution sought to embody the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall as the necessary safeguards of a 
democratic state. America indeed specialized in experiment in 
technique. . . . 

The importance of machinery has been emphasized by another 
factor. A state which numbers its population by millions cannot 
decide upon its purposes without government by parties. “Party 
organisation,” as Bagehot said, “is the vital principle of repre- 
sentative government”. Without the party system in some form 
it is impossible to get the concentration of voters for decision 
Which is essential with electorates of the modern size. But parties, 
inevitable as they are, have brought in their train a host of com- 
plex problems. The method of choosing candidates, the proper 
size of a constituency, the prevention of corruption, the exact 
powers which an elected member should exert, the representa- 
tion of minorities, these are only the outstanding issues for which 
suitable machinery has to be devised... . 

Democratic government during the nineteenth century may 
be said to have been successful so long as it confined its activities 
to the purely political field. While it occupied itself with matters 
of religious freedom, formal political equality, the abrogation of 
aristocratic privilege, its conquests were swift and triumphant. But 
the attainment of these ends did not solve any 
and economic issues. The Masses still remained poor; a small 
number of rich men still exercised a predominant influence in the 
state. With the grant of the franchise to the workers therefore a 
movement toward collectivism was inevitable. Political parties had 
to attract their Support; the obvious method was to offer the 
prospect of social and economic legislation which should alleviate 
the workers’ condition. And from the early days of the French 
Revolution there had appeared the portent of socialism with its 
insistence that only in the rigorous democratization of economic 
` power could a solution to the social problem be found. Incoherent 


of the major social 
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at first, the development of trade unions and the growth of doctri- 
nes like that of Marx made what seemed visionary utopianism into 
a movement. By the eighties of the nineteenth century socialism 
could represent itself as the natural and logical outcome of demo- 
cratic theory. It could outbid the older parties on ground which 
universal suffrage had made the inevitable territory of conflict. 
In the opening years of the twentieth century the central theme 
of debate had become the power of the state to satisfy the econo- 
mic wants of the working class. 

The war supervened to give this new evolution the sharpest 
possible definition. No democratic system met its challenge effec- 
tively. Openly or covertly every belligerent state organized itself 
for war in terms of a more or less extensive dictatorship. The 
questions were asked whether democracy had that inherent effi- 
ciency necessary to cope with its problems, whether the social 
question could be solved through the forms of classic democracy, 
whether disparities so vast as those revealed in the most advanced 
society could be bridged in terms of peaceful evolution. The con- 
quest of Russia by Marxian socialism brought to power a body 
of men for whom political democracy was an unedifying mirage. 
They insisted that the democratic state merely means the dictator- 
ship of the capitalist; that he would never peacefully yield his 
power; that it must accordingly be taken from him by a revolution 
in which the working classes would, through the dictatorship of 
the proletariat seize the state and control the means of production 
in the interest of the masses. Democracy for them was an ideal 
incapable of realization until the power of property had been over- 
thrown. It was only when men were economically equal through 
the successful socialization of the means of production that a 
thoroughgoing dictatorship could be abandoned. i 

In the feverish post-war atmosphere the dramatic Russian ex- 
periment exercised a wide fascination, and its communist theory 
became the most complete challenge to the democratic principle 


since the French Revolution. Attempts to imitate it were frequent, 
notably in Hungary and Germany. Inevitably also it produced its 
ich perhaps the most 


antithesis, expressed in various forms, of wh i 
striking is*the Fascist dictatorship in Italy. But underlying them 
all is a common philosophy based on the rejection of all democra- 
tic principles as involving an anarchy incompatible with the vigo- 
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Tous organisation required by the state. These principles, it is 
claimed, destroy the unity of the state. They dissipate in discus- 
sion the energy which is needed for action. Parliaments are over- 
whelmed with work so that rapidity of action is impossible for 
them. The average man is too incompetent and uninterested in 
the issues which must be decided to have an effective opinion 
about them. The technicality of modern problems means govern- 
ment by the expert; and democratic methods are held to be irre- 
levant to his decisions. 

Many factors have contributed to this outlook. The fractiona- 
lization of parties, as in France and Italy, the habits of violence 
engendered everywhere by the war, the new intensity of nationa- 
list faith, the failure to adapt democratic political procedure to 
new conditions, the gravity of the economic crisis in the post-war 
period, are all causes of importance. But the underlying principle 
of Fascism is pretty clearly the defence of the power of the middle 
class against the onslaught of the masses. It is the outcome of the 
realization that the trend of democracy is to fasten an increasing- 
ly heavy economic burden upon the comfortable; and the dictator- 
ship it establishes is a deliberate effort to Mitigate this condition. 
How far it is likely to be permanent no one can say. The ability 
of democracy to survive the dual attack of communism and Fas- 
cism will obviously depend upon its ability to adapt its mechanisms 
and principles to a changed world. 

Not indeed that the protagonists of democracy are unaware of 
the malaise. The last twenty years have seen a notable change in 
its perspective. In the years before the war attention was mainly 
devoted to questions of machinery like the referendum and the 
recall; and the post-war constitutions, especially those of the new 
European states, showed a curious enthusiasm for mechanical de- 
vices intended to give the electorate its maximum authority. 

_ But since the war the theory of democracy has far outstripped 
its practise. Few thinkers now interpret its problems in Bentha- 
mite terms. The notion that political equality will give birth to 
liberty in its different aspects is nowhere widely held. While there 
still remain, especially in England, men to whom the adoption of 
Proportional Tepresentation remains the major political reform, 
continental experience of its operation has everywhere dimmed 
Ms attractions. The Major currents of democratic theory set in 
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other directions. Their emphasis now is upon equality of economic 
opportunity. This involves the insistence that social income must 
definitely be used to prevent undue disparity between man and 
man in all the major activities upon which the good life depends; 
and the state appears as the institution which deliberately uses 
the taxing power to achieve this purpose. The good life is unat- 
tainable where there are wide economic disparities between classes. 

From this further consequences flow. If the hypothesis of self- 
government is valid in the political sphere it must be valid in the 
economic sphere also; whence is born the insistence upon consti- 
tutional government in industry. Not only must the state interfere 
to this end in the general details of economic life, but it cannot 
realize its end if the operation of the profit-making motive is ad- 
mitted in any industry of basic importance to the community. The 
new ideals of democracy therefore foreshadow a functional society 
in which the older conception of liberty of contract has no place. 
Any state in which the economic sphere is left largely uncontrol- 
led is necessarily a class society tilted to the advantage of the rich; 
it lacks that necessary basis of unity which enables men to com- 
pose their differences in peace. ... 

But in order to achieve a functional society in effective terms 
the new democratic theory calls for a thorough overhauling of 
existing institutions, particularly on the political side. Here we 
can only suggest in brief outline the direction of its thought. (1) 
It is hostile to the idea of the national state as the final or chief 
unit in social organization. The economic interdependence of 
the modern world makes it regard the state as essentially a pro- 
vince of an international society to which alone in ultimate mat- 
ters essential authority can belong. (2) It regards the classic 
theories of parliamentary and presidential government as unsatis- 
factory. They represent a response to the social conditions of the 
nineteenth century rather than of our own day. The basis upon 
Which it demands revision is threefold: (a) it looks to a large 
measure of territorial decentralization; proper areas of local 
authority must not be unduly fettered by central control; (b) it 
looks to a large measure of economic federalism; for it the cotton 
industry and mining are entities of government as real as Lan- 
cashire or New York, which need their own inherent organs of 
constitutional government; (c) it desires reorganization of central 
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government in order to associate with the making of decisions of 
all interests which are likely to be affected by them. Its view there- 
fore of the institutional structure of the twentieth century is of a 
pattern far more complex than was envisaged by men like Jeffer- 
son or Bentham or Mill. It does not believe that this institutional 
reconstruction can be postponed in either the international or the 
national sphere if democracy is to be made capable of effective 
realization. 

At the base of this view is clearly the old democratic notion 
that the only way to respond to the wants of the individual is to 
associate him with the process of authority. It accepts therefore 
the old claim that exclusion from a share in power is also ex- 
clusion from a share in benefit. It regards the right of men to 
share in the results of social life as broadly equal; and it regards 
differences of treatment as justifiable only in so far as they can be 
shown to be directly relevant to the common good. It takes its 
stand firmly on the need for a close economic equality on the 
ground that the benefits a man can obtain from the social process 
are, at least approximately and in general, a function of his power 
of effective demand, which in turn depends upon the property he 
owns. It is thus hostile to all economic Privilege as being in its 
nature fatal to the end at which 


a democratic society must aim. 
For the new democratic theory liberty is necessarily a function of 
equality, : 


And it therefore seeks the institutions appropriate to an egali- 
tarian society. That is Why it refuses to confine the ideal of demo- 
cracy to the purely political sphere. It believes that for the average 
man constitutional government is not less important in industry 
than in politics or any other sphere. What Michel called the 

uman personality’ cannot in its view be pro- 


mand. Society is 
each of which is 
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in which the central legislative assembly accretes all powers to 
itself. This theory is incompatible with the classic view of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty; it tends much more to the notion of spheres 
of competence laid down by a constitution which is supreme over 
the bodies dependent upon its authority. 

‘ The new trend of democracy is not less hostile to dictatorship 
in any form than the old. Whatever the original purpose of dicta- 
torship, history indicates that it cannot avoid degeneration; and 
when that occurs the benefits of the dictatorship are bound to be 
confined to those who share in its operation. Further, modern 
democratic theory is built upon the notion that the only way of 
responding to the wants of total experience in modern communi- 
ties is to give that experience the full opportunity of expression; 
and the only way to give it that freedom is to offer it in its vari- 
ous aspects the responsibility of sharing ın power. 

One final remark may be made. It is not the view of modern 
democratic theory that a political man can be constructed whose 
interest in the public business of the community is assured. It does 
believe that increased educational opportunity will increase that 
interest; a belief which further emphasizes the need for equality. 
It does argue further that the main result of inequality is so to 
depress the moral character of those at the basis of the social pyra- 
mid as to minimize their power to get attention for their ex- 
perience. Again therefore it sees in equality the path to the end 
democracy seeks to serve. It has far less assurance than in the 
past that the end may be attained, but it is not Jess convinced than 


its predecessors of the nobility of the ideal. 
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FROM INDIVIDUALISM TO MASS DEMOCRACY! 


MODERN democracy, as it grew up and spread from its focus in 
western Europe over the past three centuries, rested on three 
main propositions: first, that the individual conscience is the ulti- 
mate source of decisions about what is right and wrong; second, 
that there exists between different individuals a fundamental har- 
mony of interests strong enough to enable them to live peacefully 
together in society; third, that where action has to be taken in 
the name of society, rational discussion between individuals is 
the best method of reaching a decision on that action. Modern de- 
mocracy is, in virtue of its origins, individualist, optimistic and 
rational. The three main propositions on which it is based have all 
been seriously challenged in the contemporary world. 

In the first place, the individualist conception of democracy 
rests on a belief in the inherent rights of individuals based on 
natural law. According to this conception, the function of demo- 
cratic government is not to create or innovate, but to interpret 
and apply rights which already exist. This accounts for the im- 
portance attached in the democratic tradition to the rights of 
Minorities within the citizen body. Decision by majority vote might 
be a necessary and convenient device. But individuals belonging 
to the minority had the same inherent rights as those belonging 
to the Majority. Insistence on the rule of law, preferably inscribed 
in a written and permanent constitution, was an important part of 
the individualist tradition of democracy. The individual enjoyed 
Certain indefeasible rights against the society of which he was 
a member; these rights were often regarded as deriving from a 
teal or hypothetical “social contract” which formed the title-deeds 
of Society. Just as the individualist tradition in laissez-faire econo- 
mics was hostile to all forms of combination, so the individualist 
tradition in politics was inimical to the idea of political parties. 
Both in Athenian democracy and in eighteenth-century Britain, 
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parties were regarded with mistrust and denounced as “factions.” 

The French Revolution with its announcement of the sover- 
cignty of the people made the first serious assault on this view of 
democracy. The individualism of Locke’s “natural law” was re- 
placed by the collectivism of Rousseau’s “general will.” Both 
Pericles and Locke had thought in terms of a small and select 
society of privileged citizens. Rousseau for the first time thought 
in terms of the sovereignty of the whole people, and faced the 
issue of mass democracy. He did so reluctantly; for he himself 
preferred the tiny community where direct democracy, without 
representation or delegation of powers, was still possible. But he 
recognized that the large nation-had come to stay, and held that 
in such conditions the people could be sovereign only if it imposed 
on itself the discipline of a “general will.” The practical conclu- 
sion drawn from this doctrine, not by Rousseau himself, but by 
the Jacobins, was the foundation of a single political party to 
embody the general will. Its logical conclusions were still more 
far-reaching. The individual, far from enjoying rights against 
society assured to him by natural Jaw, had no appeal against the 
deliverances of the general will. The general will was the reposi- 
tory of virtue and justice, the state its instrument for putting them 
into effect. The individual who dissented from the general will 
cut himself off from the community and was a self-proclaimed 
traitor to it. Rousseau’s doctrine led directly to the Jacobin prac- 
tice of revolutionary terror. It would be idle to embark on ê 
theoretical discussion of the rival merits of the two conceptions 
of democracy. Individualism is an oligarchic doctrine—the doc- 
trine of the select and enterprising few who refuse to be merged 
in the mass. The function of natural law in modern history, 
though it is susceptible of other interpretations, has been to sanc- 
tify existing rights and to brand as immoral attempts to over- 


throw them. A conception based on individual rights rooted i? 
natural law was a natural product of the oligarchic and conset- 
vative eighteenth century. It was equally n 


j atural that this concep- 
tion should be challenged and overthrown in the ferment of 4 
revolution that proclaimed the supremacy of popular sovereignty: 

While, however, the beginnings of mass democracy can be dis- 
cerned in the doctrine of Rousseau 7 


i and in the practice of the 
French Revolution, the problem in its modern form was a product 
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of the nineteenth century. The Industrial revolution started its 
carcer under the banner of individual enterprise. Adam Smith 
was as straightforward an example as could be desired of eigh- 
teenth century individualism. But presently the machine overtook 
the man, and the competitive advantages of mass production 
ushered in the age of standardization and larger and larger eco- 
nomic units, And with the mammoth trust and the mammoth 
trade union came the mammoth organ of opinion, the mammoth 
political party and, floating above them all, the mammoth state, 
narrowing still further the field of responsibility and action left 
to the individual and setting the stage for the new mass society. 
lt was the English Utilitarians who, by rejecting natural law, 
turned their backs on the individualist tradition and, by postulat- 
ing the greatest good and the greatest number as the supreme 
goal, laid the theoretical foundation of mass democracy in Britain; 
in practice, they were also the first radical reformers. Before long, 
thinkers. began to explore some of the awkward potentialities of 
mass democracy.. The danger of the oppression of minorities by 
the majority. was the most obvious. This was discerned by Tocque- 
ville in the United States in the 1830’s and by J. S. Mill in England 
twenty-five years later. In our own time the danger has reappeared 
in a more insidious form. Soviet Russia has a form of government 
which describes itself as a democracy. It claims, not without some 
historical justification, to stem from the Jacobins who stemmed 
from Rousseau and the doctrine of the general will. The general 
will is an orthodoxy which purports to express the common opi- 
nion; the minority which dissents can legitimately be suppressed. 
But we are not concerned here with the abuses and excesses of 
the Soviet form of government. What troubles us is the question 
how far, in moving from the individualism of restrictive liberal 
democracy to the mass civilization of today, we have ourselves 
become involved in a conception of democracy which postulates 
a general will... . 

The second postulate of Locke's conception of society, the 
belief in a fundamental harmony of interests between individuals, 
equally failed to stand the test of time, and for much the same 
reason. Even more than natural law, the harmony of interests was 
essentially a conservative doctrine. If the interest of the indivi- 
dual tightly understood coincided with the interest of the whole 
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society, it followed that any individual who assailed the existing 
order was acting against his own true interests and could be con- 
demned not only. as wicked, but as short-sighted and foolish. 
Some such argument was, for instance, often invoked against strik- 
ers who failed to recognize the common interest uniting them 
with their employers. The French revolution, an act of self-as- 
sertion by the third estate against the two senior estates of nobility 
and clergy, demonstrated—like any other violent upheaval—the 
hollowness of the harmony of interests; and the doctrine was soon 
also to be powerfully challenged on the theoretical plane. 

The challenge came from two quarters. The Utilitarians, while 
not making a frontal attack on the doctrine, implicitly denied it 
when they asserted that the harmony of interests had to be created 
by remedial action before it would work. They saw that some of 
the worst existing inequalities would have to be reformed out 
of existence before it was possible to speak without irony of a 
society based on a harmony of interests; and they believed in 
increased education, and the true liberty of thought which would 
result from it, as a necessary preparation for establishing harmony. 
Then Marx and Engels in the Communist Manifesto took the 
class struggle and made out of it a theory of history which, partial 
though it was, stood nearer to current reality than the theory of 
the harmony of interests had ever done.... The substitution of 
a planned economy for laissez-faire capitalism brought about a 
radical transformation in the attitude towards the state. The func- 
tions of the state were no longer merely supervisory, but creative 
and remedial. It was no longer an organ whose weakness was its 
virtue and whose activities should be restricted to a minimum 1m 
the interests of freedom. It was an organ which one sought tO 
capture and control for the carrying out of necessary reforms; and, 
having captured it, one sought to make it as powerful and effec- 
tive as possible in order to carry them out. The twentieth century 
has not only replaced individualist democracy by mass democracy; 
but has substituted the cult of the strong remedial state for the 
doctrine of the natural harmony of interests. 

The third main characteristic of Locke’s conception of society 
—a characteristic which helped to give the eighteenth century its 
nicknames of the Age of Reason or the Age of Enlightenment— 
was its faith in rational discussion as a guide to political action. 
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This faith provided the most popular nineteenth-century justi- 
fication of the rule of the majority as the basis of democracy. 
Since men were on the whole rational, and since the right answer 
to any given issue could be discovered by reason, one was more 
likely, in the case of dispute, to find right judgment on the side 
of the majority than on the side of the minority. Like other 
eighteenth-century conceptions, the doctrine of reason in politics 
was the doctrine of a ruling oligarchy. The rational approach to 
politics, which encouraged leisurely argument and eschewed pas- 
sion, was eminently the approach of a well-to-do, leisured and 
cultured class. Its efficacy could be most clearly and certainly 
guaranteed when the citizen body consisted of a relatively small 
number of educated persons who could be trusted to reason in- 
telligently and dispassionately on controversial issues submitted 
to them. The prominent role assigned to reason in the original 
democratic scheme provides perhaps the most convincing expla- 
nation why democracy has hitherto always seemed to flourish 
best with a restrictive franchise. ... 

First of all, the notion that men of intelligence and goodwill 
were likely by process of rational discussion to reach a correct 
opinion on controversial political questions could be valid only 
in an age when such questions were comparatively few and simple 
enough to be accessible to the educated layman. It implicitly de- 
nied that any specialized knowledge was required to solve politi- 
cal problems. This hypothesis was perhaps tenable so long as 
the state was not required to intervene in economic issues, and 
the questions on which decisions had to be taken turned on mat- 
ters of practical detail or general political principles. In the first 
half of the twentieth century these conditions had everywhere 
Ceased to exist.... 

At this initial stage of the argument reason itself is not dethron- 
€d from its supreme role in the decision of political issues. The 
Citizen is merely asked to surrender his right of decision to the 
Superior reason of the expert. At the second stage of the argu- 
Ment reason itself is used to dethrone reason. The social psycho- 
logist, employing rational methods of investigation, discovers that 
men in the mass are often most effectively moved by non-rational 
emotions such as admiration, envy, hatred, and can be most effec- 
tively reached not by rational argument, but by emotional appeals 
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to eye and ear, or by sheer repetition. Propaganda is as essential 
a function of mass democracy as advertising of mass production. 
The political organizer takes a leaf out of the book of the com- 
mercial advertiser and sells the leader or the candidate to the 
voter by the same methods used to sell patent medicines or re- 
frigerators. The appeal is no longer to the reason of the citizen, 
but to his gullibility. A more recent phenomenon has been the 
emergence of what Max Weber called the “charismatic leader” 
as the expression of the general will. The retreat from individua- 
lism seemed to issue at last—and not alone in the so-called totali- 
tarian countries—in the exaltation of a single individual leader 
who personified and resumed within himself the qualities and 
aspirations of the “little man,” of the ordinary individual lost and 
bewildered in the new mass society. But the principal qualifica- 
tion of the leader is no longer his capacity to reason correctly 
on political or economic issues, or even his capacity to choose the 
best experts to reason for him, but a good public face, a convinc- 
ing voice, a sympathetic fireside manner on the radio, and these 
qualities are deliberately built up for him by his publicity agents. 
In this picture of the techniques of contemporary democracy, the 
party headquarters, the directing brain at the centre, still operates 
rationally, but uses irrational rather than rational means to achieve 
its ends—means which are, moreover, not merely irrational but 
largely irrelevant to the purposes to be pursued or to the decisions 
to be taken. 

The third stage of the argument reaches deeper levels. . -- 
Marx played a far more important part in what has been called 
“the flight from reason” than by the mere exaltation of the col- 
lective over the individual. By his vigorous assertion that “being 
determines consciousness, not consciousness being,” that thinking 
is conditioned by the social environment of the thinker, and that 
ideas are the superstructure of a totality whose foundation is 
formed by the material conditions of life, Marx presented a cleat 
challenge to what had hitherto been regarded as the sovereig? 
or autonomous human reason. The actors who played significant 
parts in the historical drama were playing parts already written 
for them: this indeed was what made them significant. The func- 
tion of individual reason was to identify itself with the universal 
reason which determined the course of history and to make itself 
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the agent and executor of this universal reason. Some such view 
is indeed involved in any attempt to trace back historical events 
to underlying social causes; and Marx—and still more Engels— 
hedged a little in later years about the role of the individual in 
history. But the extraordinary vigour and conviction with which 
he drove home his main argument, and the political theory which 
he founded on it, give him a leading place among those nineteenth- 
century thinkers who shattered the comfortable belief of the Age 
of Enlightenment in the decisive power of individual reason in 
shaping the course of history. . . . 

Another thinker of the later nineteenth century also helped to 
mould the climate of political opinion. Like Darwin, Freud was 
a scientist without pretensions to be a philosopher or, still less, 
a political thinker. But in the flight from reason at the end of 
the nineteenth century, he played the same popular role as Darwin 
had played a generation earlier in the philosophy of laissez-faire. 
Freud demonstrated that the fundamental attitudes of human be- 
ings in action and thought are largely determined at levels beneath 
that of consciousness, and that the supposedly rational explana- 
tions of those attitudes which we offer to ourselves and others 
are artifical and erroneous “‘rationalizations” of processes which 
we have failed to understand. Reason is given to us, Freud seems 
to say, not to direct our thought and action, but to camouflage the 
hidden forces which do direct it. This is a still more devastating 
version of the Marxist thesis of substructure and superstructure. 
The substructure of reality resides in the unconscious: what ap- 
pears above the surface is no more than the reflexion, seen in a 
distorting ideological mirror, of what goes on underneath. The 
political conclusion from all this—Freud himself drew none—is 
that any attempt to appeal to the reason of the ordinary man is 
waste of time, or is useful merely as camouflage to conceal the 
real nature of the process of persuasion; the appeal must be made 
to those subconscious strata which are decisive for thought and 
action. The debunking of ideology undertaken by the political 
Science of Marx is repeated in a far more drastic and far-reaching 
way by the psychological science of Freud and his successors. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, therefore, the proposi- 
tions of Locke on which the theory of liberal democracy were 
founded had all been subjected to fundamental attack, and the 
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attack broadened and deepened as the century went on. Indivi- 
dualism began to give way to collectivism both in economic Or- 
ganization and in the forms and practice of mass democracy: the 
age of mass civilization had begun. The alleged harmony of in- 
terests between individuals was replaced by the naked struggle 
between powerful classes and organized interest groups. The be- 
lief in the settlement of issues by rational discussion was under- 
mined, first, by recognition of the complex and technical character 
of the issues involved, later and more seriously, by recognition 
that rational arguments were merely the conditioned reflexion 
of the class interests of those who put them forward, and, last and 
most seriously of all, by the discovery that the democratic voter, 
like other human beings, is most effectively reached not by argu- 
ments directed to his reason, but by appeals directed to his irra- 
tional, subconscious prejudices. The picture of democracy which 
emerged from these criticisms was the picture of an arena where 
powerful interest-groups struggled for the mastery. The leaders 
themselves were often the spokesmen and instruments of histori- 
cal processes which they did not fully understand; their followers 
consisted of voters recruited and marshalled for purposes of which 
they were wholly unconscious by all the subtle techniques of 
modern psychological science and modern commercial advertising. 

The picture is overdrawn. But we shall not begin to understand 
the problems of mass democracy unless we recognize the serious 
elements of truth in it, unless we recognize how far we have moved 
away from the conceptions and from the conditions out of which 
the democratic tradition was born. From the conception of demo- 
cracy as a select society of free individuals, enjoying equal rights 
and periodically electing to manage the affairs of the society, 4 
small number of their peers, who deliberate together and decide 
by rational argument on the course to pursue (the assumption 
being that the course which appeals to the majority is likely to be 
the most rational), we have passed to the current reality of mass 
democracy. The typical mass democracy of today is a vast society 
of individuals, stratified by widely different social and economic 
backgrounds into a series of groups or classes, enjoying equal 
political rights the exercise of which is organized through two 
or more closely integrated political machines called parties. Be- 
tween the parties and individual citizens stand an indeterminate 
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number of entities variously known as unions, associations, lob- 
bies or pressure-groups devoted to the promotion of some econo- 
mic interest, or of some social or humanitarian cause in which 
keen critics usually detect a latent and perhaps unconscious inter- 
est. At the first stage of the democratic process, these associations 
and groups form a sort of exchange and mart where votes are 
traded for support of particular policies; the more votes such a 
group controls the better its chance of having its views incorpo- 
rated in the party platform. At the second stage, when these bar- 
gains have been made, the party as a united entity “goes to the 
country” and endeavours by every form of political propaganda 
to win the support of the unattached voter. At the third stage, 
when the election has been decided, the parties once more dis- 
pute or bargain together, in the light of the votes cast, on the 
policies to be put into effect; the details of procedure at this 
third stage differ considerably in different democratic countries 
in accordance with varying constitutional requirements and party 
structures. What is important to note is that the first and third 
stages are fierce matters of bargaining. At the second stage, where 
the mass persuasion of the electorate is at issue, the methods em- 
ployed now commonly approximate more and more closely to 
those of commercial advertisers, who, on the advice of modern 
psychologists, find the appeal to fear, envy or self-aggrandizement 
more effective than the appeal to reason. ..- 

This discussion is intended to show not that mass democracy is 
more corrupt or less efficient than other forms of government 
(this I do not believe), but that mass democracy is a new pheno- 
menon—a creation of the last half-century—which it is inappro- 
priate and misleading to consider in terms of the philosophy of 
Locke or of the liberal democracy of the nineteenth century. It is 
new, because the new democratic society consists no longer of 
a homogeneous closed society of equal and economically secure 
individuals mutually recognizing one another’s rights, but of ill 
co-ordinated, highly stratified masses of people of whom a large 
majority are primarily occupied with the daily struggle for exis- 
tence. It is new, because the new democratic state can no Jonger 
be content to hold the ring in the strife of private economic in- 
terests, but must enter the arena at every moment and take the 
initiative in urgent issues of economic policy which affect the 
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daily life of all the citizens, and especially of the least secure- 
It is new, because the old rationalist assumptions of Locke and of 
liberal democracy have broken down under the weight both of 
changed material conditions and of new scientific insights ‘and 
inventions, and the leaders of the new democracy are concerned 
no longer primarily with the reflexion of opinion, but with the 
moulding and manipulation of opinion. To speak today of the 
defence of democracy as if we were defending something which 
we knew and-had possessed for many decades or many centuries is 
self deception and sham. 

- -- I discussed two of the basic problems which confront the 
new society—the problem of a planned economy and the problem 
of the right deployment and use of our human resources. These 
problems are basic in the sense that their solution is a condition 
of survival. The old methods of organizing production have col- 
lapsed, and society cannot exist without bringing new ones into 
operation. But those problems might conceivably be solved—are 
even, perhaps, in danger of being solved—by other than demo- 
cratic means: here the task of mass democracy is to meet known 
and recognized needs by methods that are compatible with demo- 
cracy, and to do it in time. The central problem which I have 
been discussing today touches the essence of democracy itself. 
Large-scale political organizations show many of the characteris- 
tics of large-scale economic organization, and have followed the 
same path of development. Mass democracy has, through its very 
nature, thrown up on all sides specialized groups of leaders—what 
are sometimes called elites. Everywhere, in government, in politi- 
cal parties, in trade unions, in co-operatives, these indispensable 
elites have taken shape with startling rapidity over the last thirty 
years. Everywhere the rift has widened between leaders and rank 
and file. 

The rift takes two forms. In the first place, the interests of the 
leaders are no longer fully identical with those of the rank and 
file, since they include the special interest of the leaders in main- 
taining their own leadership—an interest which is no doubt ration- 
alized, but not always justly, as constituting an interest of the 
whole group. The leaders, instead of remaining mere delegates of 
their equals, tend in virtue of their functions to become a separate 
professional, and then a separate social; group, forming the nucleus 
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of a new ruling class or, more insidiously still, being absorbed into 
the old ruling class. Secondly, and most important of all, there 
is an ever-increasing gap between the terms in which an issue is 
debated and solved among leaders and the terms in which the 
same issue is presented to the rank and file. Nobody supposes 
that the arguments which the leaders and managers of a political 
party or a trade union use among themselves in private conclave 
are the same as those which they present to a meeting of their 
members; and the methods of persuasion used from the public 
platform or over the radio will diverge more widely still. When 
the decision of substance has been taken by the leaders, whether 
of government, of party or of union, a further decision is often 
required on the best method of selling the decision. Broadly 
speaking, the role of reason varies inversely with the number of 
those to whom the argument is addressed. The decision of the 
leaders may be taken on rational grounds. But the motivation of 
the decision to the rank and file of the party or union, and still 
more to the general public, will contain a larger element of the 
irrational the larger the audience becomes. The spectacle of an 
efficient elite maintaining its authority and asserting its will over 
the mass by the rationally calculated use of irrational methods of 
persuasion is the most disturbing nightmare of mass democracy. 

_... I have no faith in a flight into the irrational or in an exal- 
tation of irrational values. Reason may be an imperfect instru- 
ment; and we can no longer take the simple view of its character 
and functions which satisfied the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. But it is none the less in a widening and deepening of the 
power of reason that we must place our hope. Mass democracy 
calls just as much as individualist democracy for an educated 
society as well as for responsible and courageous leaders; for it 
is only thus that the gap between leaders and masses, which is 
the major threat to mass democracy, can be bridged. 


MAHATMA GANDHI “ON DEMOCRACY” 


GANDHISJI was a champion of democracy, but his conception of democracy 
was, in some Tespects, different from the western ideas on democracy- 
His ideas on democracy bear the stamp of his passionate belief in non- 
violence, truth, self-sacrifice and individual freedom. 
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ON DEMOCRACY 


I hold that democracy cannot be evolved by forcible methods. 
The spirit: of democracy cannot be imposed from without. It has 
to come from within. 

I read Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. . . . But it is 
my conviction that inasmuch as these struggles were fought with 
the weapon of violence, they failed to realize the democratic ideal. 
In the democracy, which I have envisaged, a democracy establish- 
ed by non-violence, there will be equal freedom for all. Everybody 
will be his own master. I believe that true democracy can only be 
an outcome of non-violence. The structure of world federation can 
be raised only on a foundation of non-violence, and violence will 


have to be totally given up in world affairs. 
Gandhiji’s correspondence with the Government of India (1942-44). 
Nawajiwan Publishing House, Allahabad, Second Edition 1945. 


THE RIGHT OF MINORITIES 
The rule of majority has a narrow application, i.e. one should 
yield to the majority in matters of detail. But it is slavery to be 
amenable to the majority, no matter what its decisions are. De- 
mocracy is not a state in which people act like sheep. Under de- 
mocracy, individual liberty of opinion and action is jealously 
guarded. I therefore believe that the minority has a perfect right 
to act differently from the majority... . 
Young India, 2-3-1922, p. 129. 
NON-VIOLENCE AS A WORLD FORCE 
True democracy or the Swaraj of the masses can never come 
through untruthful or violent means, for the simple reason that 
the natural corollary to their use would be to remove all opposi- 


tion through the suppression or extermination of the antagonists. 
PP! 


That does not make for individual freedom. Individual freedom 
can have the fullest play only under a regime of unadulterated 


ahimsa. 
Harijan, 27-5-1939, p. 143. 


History of the Indian National Congress, ii. p. 982. 
91 


P. Sitaramayya, 
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A born democrat is a born disciplinarian. Democracy comes 
naturally to him who is habituated normally to yield willing obe- 
dience to all laws human or divine. Moreover, a democrat must 
be utterly selfless. He must think and dream not in terms of self 
or party but only of democracy. I do not believe that a healthy 
and honest difference of opinion will injure our cause. But op- 
portunism, camouflage or patched up compromises certainly will. 
If you must dissent, you should take care that your opinions voice 
your innermost convictions and are not intended merely as a con- 
venient party-cry. 

I value individual freedom, but you must not forget that man 
is essentially a social being. He has risen to his present status by 
learning to adjust his individualism to the requirements of social 
progress. Unrestricted individualism is the law of the beast of 
the jungle. We have learnt to strike the mean between individual 
freedom and social restraint. Willing submission to social res- 
traint for the sake of the well-being of the whole society, enriches 
both the individual and the society of which one is a member. 


Harijan, 27-5-1939, pp. 136, 144. 


THE SOCIAL IDEAL 

I want to bring about an equalization of status. The working 
classes have all these centuries been isolated and relegated to a 
lower status. They have been shoodras, and the word has been in- 
terpreted to mean an inferior status. I want to allow no differen- 
tiation between the son of a weaver, of an agriculturist and of a 
schoolmaster. ; 


Harijan, 15-1-1938, p. 416 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY: THE GOAL 
My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I can see, it is not to 
be realized. I therefore work for equitable distribution. 


Young India, 17-3-1937, p. 86 


Economic equality is the master key to non-violent indepen- 
dence. Working for economic equality means abolishing the eternal 
conflict between capital and labour. It means the levelling down 
of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the 
nation’s wealth on the one hand, and a levelling up of the semi- 
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starved naked millions on the other.... A violent and bloody 
revolution is a certainty one day unless there is a voluntary abdi- 
cation of riches and the power that riches give, and sharing them 
for the common good. I adhere to my doctrine of trusteeship 


in spite of the ridicule that has been poured on it. 


Constructive Programme: Its Meaning and Place by M. K. Gandhi, p. 18. 
Ahmedabad, 1944. 


Every individual must have the fullest liberty to use his talents 
consistently with equal use by his neighbours, but no one is en- 
titled to the arbitrary use of the gains from the talents. He is part 
of the nation or the social structure surrounding him. Therefore 
he can only use his talents not for self only’ but for the social 
structure of which he is but a part, and on whose sufferance he 
lives.... The French have a noble motto in Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. It is a heritage not for the French only but for 
ali mankind. What the French never realized is open to us to do. 
Will the princes and the princely landlords and merchants take 
the lead? It is for them to take the lead and not for the have-nots, 
who have nothing to share with anybody except their pauperism 


and abjectness. 
Harijan, 2-8-1942, p. 249. 


My idea of society is that while we are born equal, meaning 
that we have a right to equal opportunity, all have not the same 
capacity. It is in the nature of things impossible. For instance, 
all cannot have the same height, or colour, or degree of intelli- 
gence etc. Therefore, in the nature of things some will have ability 
to earn more and others less. People with talents will have more, 
and they will utilize their talents for this purpose. If they utilize 
their talents kindly, they will be performing the work of the 
State. Such people exist as trustees, on no other terms. I would 
allow a man of intellect to earn more I would not cramp his 
talent, But the bulk of his greater earnings must be used for the 


good of the State. 
Young India, 26-1 1-1931, p. 368. 


READINGS. IN DEMOCRACY 


This anthology of the selected writings of the world’s great thinkers 
from remote pre-Christian times to the present day, delineates the . 
changing connotation of the concept of democracy. It comprises: 
Aristotle’s classification of governments, their characteristics and his 
choice of a moderate form of democracy in which the middle class 
exercises the greatest influence; John Locke’s thesis that “no govern- 
ment can have a right to obedience from a people who have not 
consented to it”; Rousseau’s doctrine of “General Will” that the 
people are not only the ultimate source of all authority, but in a 
sense, the government itself; Tocqueville’s “wise, just and right” plea 
for tolerance, individuality and freedom, and his hypothesis that 
equality is the essence of democracy. 

Other famous thinkers whose writings are included here are: 
Mill who holds that democracy is the best form of government, in 
spite of the dangers to Which it is subject; Delisle Burns who main- 
tains that only reasoning and moral responsibility on the part of 
individuals can make for true democracy. Laski traces its history from 
the time of the Greeks and Romans to the present day and refers to 
the contribution which each age had made to democratic thought and 
Professor Carr analyses the factors which have in the course of the 
last three centuries moulded democracy, both in theory and practice. 

The book concludes with Gandhiji’s views on the subject, where 
the emphasis is on its moral rather than political implications. 
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